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YOUR CHURCH PROGRAM 





Every Member Can- 
vass Day, March 6 


Presbyterian Survey 
Week, February 20-27 


Special Evangelistic 
Season 


March 6—April 17 


Evangelism Means 
Spreading the Good 
News 


Presbyterian Founda- . 


tion Day, March 27 


Stewardship Litera- 
Ture Is Available to ' 
You 





Every Member Canvass Day is a day of opportunity in the local 
church. Every preparation, made in advance, leads the pastor, the session, 
and the board of deacons, as well as the corps of volunteer workers, 
closer to the congregation than could otherwise be possible. Each local 
church is as‘strong as the interest of the people. Its strength is not 
measured by the enthusiasm of the enthusiastic, but rather by the con- 
sistent and earnest endeavor of the individual Christian to see in his 
Christian faith reason sufficient for Christian action. Through the 
Every Member Canvass each member is given opportunity to express 
anew his personal faith in a Christ who is his Personal Saviour and Lord 
of his life. 


Presbyterian Survey Week: Did you ever choose the official monthly 
magazine of our Church for your fireside “out loud” reading? Did you 
ever read the magazine from front to back without looking for one 
special article, especially marked for you? Here is a suggestion: Tonight, 
read the first article in the current issue of the Survey aloud to your 
family. Why not tell others about the Survey, and help build its cir- 
culation? For, you know, it is your Church magazine, and it does tell you 
how your Church is accomplishing its task. 


Special Evangelistic Season begins throughout our General Assembly, 
Sunday, March 6, to continue through Easter, April 17. Our Church has 
been asked to bring in 100,000 new members each year for the five-year 
period of the Program of Progress. In the first year this number was not 
reached. That makes the obligation greater this year, and it will con- 
tinue to increase through 1952 to reach the total and anticipated goal 
of 500,000 additions. Members can do at least three things: Pray con- 
tinuously that souls may be saved; volunteer as a personal worker in 
Visitation Evangelism; seek out and turn in to your pastor or session 
the names of any unchurched people in your community. 


The Fourth Thing every member can do in the Special Evangelistic 
Season (and all the time, beginning right now) is to taik about the 
Program of Progress and its vast objectives to expand the Southern 
Presbyterian Church in all its avenues of service. Our goal should be 
more members, more contributions, more chapels, more Sunday-school 
enrollees, expansion on the foreign fields, more new members by pro- 
fession of faith and by transfer of church letter. Form the habit of 
talking about the great service your Church is doing amid world con- 
fusion. 


Presbyterian Foundation Day is given a place in the Church calendar 
in order to help members of the Church who are secking information 
as how best to leave money or other material possessions to the Church, 
so as to let their service to the Church or related causes continue after 
they have been called Home. Write to The Presbyterian Foundation, 
Mr. George M. Rose, Secretary and Treasurer, P. O. Box 1393, = 
North Carolina, for further information. 


Free Stewardship Literature is available to your Church if you have 
not ordered a supply for the Every Member Canvass. It is suggested 
that some of this literature be placed on your literature table. Write to 
the General Assembly’s Committee on Stewardship, Dr. J. G. Patton, Jr., 
Secretary, 809 Henry Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 
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You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e “The Christ of the Andes” 
by Dr. Streich. This gives a 
vivid picture of religious condi- 
tions in South America. 


e Miss Wakefield’s article on 
the Training School. She tells 
exactly what the school offers for 
training for full-time Christian 
service. 


e “Weaving Bedspreads — and 
Character” by Mrs. Mehus. It is 
a fine combination that Mrs. 
Mehus describes. 


e Mrs. Boyd’s lively account of 
happenings at Highland Insti- 
tute. 


e “A Great Work—A _ Conse- 
crated Worker,” by Rev. L. H. 
Patterson. I was thrilled as I 
read the story of Robert W. 
Childress. 


e “Opening Doors” by Pearl 
Holloway. Don’t miss this story. 
And don’t fail to give it to 
young people you know. 


e “The Village of Hope for the 
Children of Europe.” The chil- 
dren of Europe are the greatest 
casualty of World War II. Here 
is the story of one effort to help 
them. See our cover for a pic- 
ture of one of the children. 

e “The Church of the Living 
God.” In this sermon Dr. Miles 
discusses the fellowship, heri- 
tage, characteristics, and func- 
tions of a Presbyterian church. 


e Mr. Hearn’s description of 
the International Congress on 
Alcoholism. It tells of a work 
new to many of us. 


e “The United Nations Acts on 
Human Rights.” Dr. Nolde dis- 
cusses the Declaration on Hu- 
man Rights from the Church’s 
point of view. 

e The articles describing the 
work in Brazil, to which the 
Birthday Offering of the Women 
of the Church will go. 


e@ Our cover picture, by Fenno 
Jacobs, from Three Lions, Inc. 
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‘ Pestalozzidorf is a tremendously challenging idea and ideal. It must be 


multiplied many times if the children of Europe are to be saved. 


The Village of Hope for 


th Children of Europe 


By MARGARET A. GARNER* 


HE children of Europe are the greatest cas- 
‘Powe of World War II. German children, 

five years old, are tubercular. French children, 
five years old, are drunkards. Italian children, five 
years old, are anemic and professional beggars. 
Polish children, German children, French children, 
Finnish children, Austrian children, Hungarian 
children are orphans, with both parents killed, and, 
in many cases, all relatives drowned in the bloody 
mess of World War II. 

Let me tell you more about the children of Eu- 
rope. In many instances those who are not orphans 
live in homes so broken and torn by the war that 
there is no semblance of normal living left. Hate, 
suspicion, hunger, illness, and discomfort are tear- 
ing families apart. There are the individual chil- 
dren, who lived with one parent for most of the war 
only to see that father or mother, or even brother 
or sister, killed or die from wounds or illness or 
starvation. 

I have seen children who actually killed German 
soldiers—children now only eleven or twelve years 
old who fought side by side with grown soldiers 
against the enemy. I have seen small children who 
were such early victims of the fighting that they 
were too young to remember their names and so 
now are not sure of them. I have seen children who 
were trained under the Hitler regime and in his 
system of education. And children who are obsessed 
by promises to dying .parents to look out for 
younger brothers or sisters. 


*Eden Seminary, Webster Grove, Missouri. 


Can you think of any worse health or psycholog- 
ical problems to be dealt with? I cannot. 

The people of Europe are doing many things to 
meet these needs. There are many homes for chil- 
dren: rest homes, homes for tubercular children, 
homes for orphans. I know of one home in southern 
France for undernourished children. The people of 
Holland have taken some 10,000 children from 
former enemy countries and have kept them in 
their homes for periods of months, giving them 
food and shelter and security and love, showing 
that true Christianity can rise above lines of war. 
CARE, the Marshall Plan, the United Nations Ap- 
peal for Children—all are helping. The latter ap- 
peal was a great success in every countyy, except the 
United States. Out of a national quota of fifty cents 
per person, we gave only ten cents. 

In the northeast corner of Switzerland, near the 
German and Austrian borders, the Swiss people 
have built a village for children of all countries 
who are orphans of World War II. It is called 
Pestalozzidorf, or International Children’s Village. 
It is one of the most interesting efforts to help that 
I have seen. 

I worked as a volunteer in the kitchen of this 
village for five weeks. It was a truly humbling ex- 
perience. 

Four Americans were there this summer as the 
result of a visit made two summers ago to Pestaloz- 
zidorf by Miss Bernice Buehler, Director of Chil- 
dren’s Work of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. The village so impressed her that she 
wished to have someone from this country work 
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The classroom in the French house. The house fatter is also teacher, companion, and real father to these 
war orphans—Photo by Three Lions, Inc. 


there for a time. With the help of various friends 
who were interested in the project, four of us were 
able to go this year. 

Northeast Switzerland is a land of lovely rolling 
hills, scattered farms, and small villages. The fields 
are kept in perfect order. One sces patches of trees, 
exactly laid.out fields, groups of cattle here and 
there, and winding roads, with Swiss farmers walk- 
ing or bicycling along them. It looks like an arti- 
ficial landscape. It is a very peaceful-looking land. 
The air is perfectly clean and pure, well suited to 
help build strong bodies and healthy lungs. The 
green of the land is almost startling in its very 
greenness as is the blueness of the skies, especially 
at night. 

In this setting of beauty and healthfulness lies 
Pestalozzidorf. It is made up of about fourteen 
buildings. Eight of these are at present occupied by 
children; one by the director; and two are unoccu- 
pied but are being put in readiness for more chil- 
dren. Another is the living quarters for the men 
workers. Part of this same building is used to house 
the pets of the village. The last two buildings are 
the combined kitchen and laundry and the com- 
bined office, eating room, workshop, animal pens, 
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and supply rooms. The last named building, you 
can see, serves a number of purposes! When we left 
in August, the people were in the midst of erecting 
one new home and of building a new play field for 
the children. The last is very badly needed as is an 
auditorium for the entire village. 

Each group of children from one country have a 
house that is theirs. For example, all of the Finnish 
children, about seventeen of them, live in the 
Finnish house with the Finnish house father and 
mother and one other helper. This is true of the 
Italian, French, German, Polish, Austrian, and 
Hungarian children. 

An effort is made to keep the children familiar 
with the national customs and fogds of their native 
country and at the same time to give them a wider 
understanding of other cultures. Music, gym, and 
crafts are carried on mostly on a community basis 
which allows for working together. However, there 
is quite a language barrier, especially among the 
children, who usually speak only their own tongue, 
or if another, then imperfectly. 

All laundry is-done by workers on a community 
basis as is the cooking. There is a central kitchen 
where the children come for the big pots of food 
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which are taken back to their own houses for eat- 
ing. There are small kitchenettes in each house 
for fixing hot chocolate or afternoon tea—that is, 
sandwiches and fruit. The children help peel po- 
tatoes for the kitchen and wash their own dishes; 
otherwise, all food is handled in the central kitchen. 

The regular work of the village, office work, 
laundry, kitchen, care of supplies, care of animals, 
upkeep, and repair, is done by a group of people 
from all different countries, many of them volun- 
teer workers. These people form an international 
village all of their own. I worked with people from 
Poland, Holland, Norway, Denmark, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Austria, Hungary, France, Italy, Greece, Fin- 
land, England, Scotland, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many. Most of these were volunteers working for 
room and board and one franc a day—about 
twenty-five cents. The office workers, house parents, 
the village music teacher, psychologist, gym teacher, 
and cook are all on salary. 

Let us look more specifically at one of the houses. 
Each one is built as a double unit. The right side, 
as we face the house, has a basement shower and 
bathroom. Above that usually is the apartment for 
the house parents, and on the third level are bed- 


.rooms for the children. There are usually two or 


three children in one room. They are allowed to 
have pictures and toys of all sorts in their rooms 
so that to see them they look very much like the 
rooms of any normal child from any normal home. 

In the left unit of the house there is usually a 
workshop or storeroom in the basement. On the 
ground level is the big combined living and dining 
room and the small kitchenette. On the third level 
is the schoolroom. This order is not true of every 
house, but it is the general pattern. 

Each house is the home of about twenty persons, 
including the house parents and their helpers. The 
house father usually serves as schoolmaster for his 
group of children. Their school equipment is ex- 
cellent and I saw many evidences of creative teach- 
ing. They have tried to set up each school according 
to the pattern of the country of the children in the 
house, following the general lines of procedure and 
curriculum in that country. The educational di- 
rector of the village, a Swiss, is a very competent 
person and seemingly has been able to put into 
operation schools which are nationalistic but at 
the same time improving at spots where improve- 
ment was needed. 


The educational problem, of course, is a terrific- 


one. For example, the German children have an 
unlearning process to go through since they were 
first nurtured in the atmosphere of the Hitler 
system of education. Some of the children from 
other countries, Poland for instance, have had 
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very little opportunity to go to school at all. Many 
of them were reared in an atmosphere of “what is 
yours is mine and I'll take it if I can.” And all have 
been subjected to attitudes of cruelty and hate and 
fear and insecurity. 

Yet, to watch them playing around the village 
grounds, you would think them a part of any 
group of normal children. This is a wonderful 
thing to say for the success of Pestalozzi Village. 
The children are well fed and well clothed. In fact, 
physically, they have every kind of advantage. Of 
course, there are still needs in the areas of general 
equipment (since the project is only a little over 
two years old), and there is need for more houses; 
but for the immediate needs of the children them- 
selves, everything is provided. 

This Swiss project differs from many of the other 
projects for children in Europe in that it is a 
permanent thing. Most of the other projects are for 
varying periods of months and then the children 
go right back into the same situation from which 
they came—better able than before to cope, at 
least physically, with conditions, but still subject 
to the old mental and health hazards. Pestalozzidorf 
accepts children from the age of about six, and 
they remain in the village till they return to their 
own country, at about the age of fifteen or sixteen. 
In the meantime they have been given food, 
clothing, shelter, education, medical attention, 
security, and love. They have been trained in some 
manual skill which will fit them to earn a living 
for themselves in their own country. In other 
words, they return to their original homes fitted 
with a means of earning a living. However, they 
will not leave the village until they have a definite 
place to go in their native land. 

This latter is still a plan for the future since 
none of the children have been there long enough 
yet to return to their homes. This remains the idea 
toward which the village authorities will work 
when the time comes, however. ; 

With any thinking person the village raises cer- 
tain doubts. One wonders whether these children 
will have difficulty fitting into their own lands 
once they have left their haven of security and 
plenty and international understanding for the 
insecurity, want, and international hate of their 
own countries. It may well be that they will have 
trouble adjusting. It may well be that some of 
them will again succumb to the pattern of mistrust 
and hate existing in most countries in Europe 
today. But, even so, these children will have had 
the good things of life for a time and will at least 
have a. mind set toward international good will. 
This is of basic importance, I think. 

(Continued on page 133) 


When the Master has a big work to do, He raises up a big man to do it. 


A Great Work— 


A Consecrated Worker 


HEN the Master has a big work to do, He 

W raises up a big man to do it. He does not 

always find this man in such places as those 
where men would look for him. Such a man is the 
subject of this story. This sketch is of a man who 
was born in the mountains of Patrick County, 
Virginia, not far from the present Blue Ridge Park- 
way. He was born in a mountain cabin, one of a 
large family. His people are of pure Anglo-Saxon 
blood, as fine as Europe ever poured into America. 
They are Calvinistic stock, a part of that migration 
which enclosed themselves in the fastness of the 
mountain highlands, mingled very little with the 
outside world, and had their own religion and 
their own established customs. The fact that they 
were not active Christians was not their fault so 
much as it was the fault of the Church which failed 
to follow them with the message and to give them 
the chance to be really Christian Americans. 

In such surroundings Robert W. Childress was 
born and spent his early years. He states that he 
does not know when he was given his first drink 
of liquor. Sundays were spent in gambling, shoot- 
ing, and drinking parties. Schools were little 
thought of. A church was seldom visited, and the 
thought of Sunday school was anathema to the 
people of his community. 

When Childress was a very young man, the 
Quakers opened “Friends’ Mission” in Patrick 


* Rev. L. H. Patterson is the Executive Secretary of the Synod 
of South Carolina. : 
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By L. H. PATTERSON* 


County. A godly school teacher gave him the rudi- 
ments of education. While attending the Mission 
School and Sunday school, he became aquainted 
with a young lady who attended school with him. 
She continued her education; he dropped out, to 
go deeper into sin. This young woman completed 
her education and became a teacher and church 
worker. She never gave up her school friend and 
had much to do with his finding the Lord and his 
life’s work. In time they were married. Two chil- 
dren were born to this union. Then the lovely 
wife was taken to the Church Triumphant. She 
continued to live as a powerful influence in the 
life of this man whom she had won for Jesus Christ. 
After a hard fight which continued for several years 
and in which Childress says the Devil threw him 
sixteen times, Christ finally triumphed. 

Mr. Childress sought ordination in the Baptist 
ministry. Just before he was to be ordained he 
was invited to preach in a Presbyterian church. He 
was severely censored for this bit of co-operation, 
the result being that he decided to become a 
Presbyterian. In the meantime he married again. 
Other children were born into his home, but he 
determined that he must get an education if he 


. was to preach. In the fall of 1922 he entered 


Davidson College. He worked his way in college 
for one year, at the same time making money 
enough to support his large family. In the fall 
of 1923 he entered Union Seminary. No one thought 
he could do the work required. He was refused 
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Above left, Rev. R. W. Childress. Right, Mayberry Chapel. Bottom left, unfinished church-at Dinwiddie, Virginia. Right, Slate 
Mountain Church 


a scholarship or a house on the Seminary grounds, 
as would normally have been his due as a mar- 
ried student. Nevertheless, he worked hard, and in 
the first semester he made a high record in every 
class. 

After having made so splendid a start in semi- 
nary work, Childress attracted attention, and that 
great judge of men, Dr. Walter W. Moore, came 
to him and personally apologized for the fact that 
the Seminary had not given him a house. Instead 
of giving him one scholarship, Dr. Moore gave 
him two, and the next year he had his choice of 
all the houses on the campus. Twice a month he 
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drove to Mayberry Chapel, in the heart of Patrick 
County, to preach. The First Presbyterian Church 
of Danville, to their eternal credit, gave several 
hundred dollars a year to keep him in the Semi- 
nary and to help him do this work. 

Mr. Childress finished the Seminary with high 
grades in all his classes, and upon graduation was 
offered a town church with a beautiful manse and 
a new car. At almost half the salary, he was also 
offered a field at Buffalo Mountain community, on 
the borders of Carroll and Floyd counties. He went 
to Buffalo Mountain. Here he has labored day 
in and day out, year in and year out, for 221% years. 
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During these years he has had many calls and 
continues ta receive them, but declines them all. 

The Childress family lived in a shack little bet- 
ter than a harn until they could build a manse. 
Then Childress started ta build a church. When 
the local peaple were discussing the material which 
wauld be used ta build the church, Childress pro- 
pesed native white stane. One ald mountaineer 
abjected with the statement, “I have eussed every 
rack mm the county trying ta make a stack of corn 
grow, and | can’t stand ta see rack in a church 
walll”’ 

Buffala Mountain Church, combining a beauti- 
tul sanctuary with adequate religious education 
space, delights the eye af every persan who visits 
this community. From this manse and church has 
flawed strength inte five other communities cover- 
ing a radius of &ity miles. Two new churches have 
been butht outright. Phey are Slate Mountain 
and Dinwiddie. Mayberry Chapel was built under 
Mr. Childress’ headership, ma 1924. The Blue Ridge 
Parkway has been built past the Chapel simce 
that time. In 1945 a storm almost blew the chapel 
off the. foundations. In restoring this chapel, it was 
covered with white. rock, and a beautiful building 
was made. of a plain frame chapel The Bhuemont 
church, also, located on the Parkway, was a plain 
frame. building exected: some. years, ago, Im 1946 
Mr. Childress. remodeled this, building and: fash- 
ioned if, into, a lovely stone. chugch, The Willis. 
church, housed in, a remodeled bank building, is 
quite. inadequate. Ma. Childress. dreams, of build: 
ing. One. more. stone. building. at Willis. The. bank 
building. can, be. made. into, a, religious, education 
building, and) this. church, many. believe, will) in 
the. very. near, future. be. the. strongest, church, in 
Rloyd; County. 

Mr. Childress. had) driven, an, average. of forty 
thousand, miles. a, year, ever, since. he. went, to, Buf 
falo. Mountain, His. salary from, the. field: would 
not. have. paid; car. expense, much, less. have. pre- 
vided, a, living. and; sent, five. children, to, college. 
Some. good: business. deals. have. helped: him, im- 
mensely. Hundreds. of; friends, from, all) over. the 
church, haye. sent, him, special; contributions. Often 
he. borrowed: thousands. of dollars. to, pay. for, his 


building operations, On one occasion the Pres- 
hytery took over several thousand dollars of these 
debts because of the soundness of the plans for 
the work, The Assembly's Committee in Atlanta 
has helped in this work, The Home Mission Com- 
mittee of the Synod of Virginia has also appro- 
priated money to support this growing field. A 
large amount has come from friends. Today Chil- 
dress has finished the building at Dinwiddie, bor- 
rawing considerable sums of money personally to 
make this fine church in a churchless community. 

Mr. Childress preaches an average of once a day 
the year round, His sons’ lumber trucks haul. 
many people to the various services who never 
have heard the Word of God preached. Four serv- 
ices every Sunday and three or four week-night 
services, reached over difficult mountain roads, go 
to make his normal weekly schedule. Many people 
have been taken to hospitals who otherwise would 
never have been cared for; many people have been 
fed; hundreds have been clothed with second- 
hand clothing sent by friends and women’s groups 
throughout the Assembly. Im spite of this heavy 
schedule he has frequently found time to speak 
om Heme Missions im churches throughout the 
Assembly. Hie has dome much to make home mis- 
SiORS Vivid! bm Oux denomination, and his fends 
are numbered by the thousands. 

Mn. Childxess: is; a wonderfull afiter-dimmer speaker. 
Many of oun chunches: have beem thrilled by his 
messages: delivered) at the dimmer table. Ar Mon- 
teat he has held! great audiences as he~ told the 
story of his: mountaim people. He has frequently 
beem invited back and) always stins hus listemers: 
His. knowledge of people; his: keem sense of umnor, 
his, ability as. am ententainer;, have wom for him am 
enviable neputatiom fan andi wide, His: prayer is 
fon, more mem of wisiom ta be called from tle 
youth, of our Chunelh to canry tie Gospel to the 
people: of the mountains: of our Southland 

Perhaps. the greatest worry. Mr; Childress: has: is 
genuine concenm as: to who willl take this work 
over- whem he: is: called to the Churein Triumphant. 
Some mam with, a great: love: for souls: and! am im 
timate. knowledge of mountaim peeple must be 
raised! up» to, follow. im hiss footsteps: 


ROREHIGN, MISSIONS 


Budget, Receipts—April 1; 1947—February. 1; 1948: 
Budget.Receipits—April 1, 1948—February. 1; 1949: 


Increase. for..ten. months. 


Program.oi Progress.through January. 31; 19495 
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$708)16253 

748;353:86 
$ 355191,.32 
$222,068,06 
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The Every Member Canvass may be either a necessary evil or a time of 


rich experience. Which will you make itP 


Oh, Me! Another Every 


H ME, they are already talking about an- 
( )orne: Every Member Canvass, and it seems 

as if the last one has just been over a little 
while. Anyway, we have just finished raising the 
budget of our circle, and now we have to start 
all over again. Why do they have to mix religion 
and money? It seems to me the Church ought to 
have to do with spiritual things and leave money 
alone. Anyway, 


Why Do We Have an Every Member Canvass? 

Well, the answer to that question seems to be 
easy. The church must have money to pay its bills 
and do its benevolent work. We appoint a budget 
committee ‘to make out carefully the budget and 
keep it as low as possible. Then the members are 
asked to make their pledges to meet this budget, 
and when it is raised, we stop and do not worry 
them any more. We try to make it all as painless 
as possible. Believe it or not, that is the idea many 
have about the Canvass, and there are churches 
which actually look on it that way. Circles have 
actually been known to think that their chief 


‘purpose was to raise a budget.-What a shame! Well, 


then, 


What Is the Reason for the Every Member 
Canvass P 

It is necessary to have money for the running 
of the church, but churches had money long before 
there was a Canvass. The Canvass is not, or at least 
should not be, a necessary evil but a time of spirit- 
ual revival. It should, and may be, and in hundreds 


* Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D. D., Secretary, Assembly’s Committee 
on Stewardship, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Member Canvass 


By J. G. PATTON, JR.* 


_ of churches is, the high peak of the entire year in 


the spiritual life of the church. It will be if rightly 
used, for it is a 


Time for Inquiry 
concerning the work of the Church. “Christ also 
loved the church, and gave himself for it.” Was 
He foolish in so doing? Many people have given 
their lives in service for the Church. Did they make 
a mistake? Now is the time to ask: Is the Church 
worth while? The governments of Germany, Japan, 
and Russia first tried to crush the Church before 
they dared inaugurate their plans of persecution 
and conquest. Even with the support of only a 
minority of its members, the Church stands today 
as the one great bulwark against unrighteousness 
and the only organization committed to the task 
of giving Jesus Christ to the world. Your individual ° 
church has, or should have, a program that is es- 
sential to the well-being of your community. Your 
Presbyterian Church has a glorious world-wide 
program. Now is the time to investigate it, to be 
proud of it, to make it possible for its usefulness to 
be enlarged. Your own salvation came through the 
medium of the Church. That alone should con- 
vince us that it is the most important institution 
in the world. 

The Canvass is also the time for 


A Personal Check Up 
A successful Canvass is not necessarily one which 
raises a budget. The degree of the success of the 
Canvass is measured by the number of persons 
who at this time face honestly and prayerfully their 
personal, financial obligation to Jesus Christ. It 
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During these years he has had many calls and 
continues to receive them, but declines them all. 

The Childress family lived in a shack little bet- 
ter than a barn until they could build a manse. 
Then Childress started to build a church. When 
the local people were discussing the material which 
would be used to build the church, Childress pro- 
posed native white stone. One old mountaineer 
objected with the statement, “I have cussed every 
rock in the county trying to make a stock of corn 
grow, and I can’t stand to see rock in a church 
wall!” 

Buffalo Mountain Church, combining a beauti- 
ful sanctuary with adequate religious education 
space, delights the eye of every person who visits 
this community. From this manse and church has 
flowed strength into five other communities cover- 
ing a radius of fifty miles. Two new churches have 
been built outright. They are Slate Mountain 
and Dinwiddie. Mayberry Chapel was built under 
Mr. Childress’ leadership in 1924. The Blue Ridge 
Parkway has been built past the Chapel since 
that time. In 1945 a storm almost blew the chapel 
off the foundations. In restoring this chapel, it was 
covered with white rock, and a beautiful building 
was made of a plain frame chapel. The Bluemont 
church, also located on the Parkway, was a plain 
frame building erected some years ago. In 1946 
Mr. Childress remodeled this building and fash- 
ioned it into a lovely stone church. The Willis 
church, housed in a remodeled bank building, is 
quite inadequate. Mr. Childress dreams of build- 
ing one more stone building at Willis. The bank 
building can be made into a religious education 
building, and this church, many believe, will in 
the very near future be the strongest church in 
Floyd County. 

Mr. Childress had driven an average of forty 
thousand miles a year ever since he went to Buf- 
falo Mountain. His salary from the field would 
not have paid car expense, much less have pro- 
vided a living and sent five children to college. 
Some good business deals have helped him im- 
mensely. Hundreds of friends from all over the 
church have sent him special contributions. Often 
he borrowed thousands of dollars to pay for his 


building operations. On one occasion the Pres- 
bytery took over several thousand dollars of these 
debts because of the soundness of the plans for 
the work. The Assembly’s Committee in Atlanta 
has helped in this work. The Home Mission Com- 
mittee of the Synod of Virginia has also appro- 
priated money to support this growing field. A 
large amount has come from friends. Today Chil- 
dress has finished the building at Dinwiddie, bor- 
rowing considerable sums of money personally to 
make this fine church in a churchless community. 

Mr. Childress preaches an average of once a day 
the’ year round. His sons’ lumber trucks haul. 
many people to the various services who never 
have heard the Word of God preached. Four serv- 
ices every Sunday and three or four week-night 
services, reached over difficult mountain roads, go 
to make his normal weekly schedule. Many people 
have been taken to hospitals who otherwise would 
never have been cared for; many people have been 
fed; hundreds have been clothed with second- 
hand clothing sent by friends and women’s groups 
throughout the Assembly. In spite of this heavy 
schedule he has frequently found time to speak 
on Home Missions in churches throughout the 
Assembly. He has done much to make home mis- 
sions vivid in our denomination, and his friends 
are numbered by the thousands. 

Mr. Childress is a wonderful after-dinner speaker. 
Many of our churches have been thrilled by his 
messages delivered at the dinner table. At Mon- 
treat he has held great audiences as he-told the 
story of his mountain people. He has frequently 
been invited back and always stirs his listeners. 
His knowledge of people, his keen sense of humor, 
his ability as an entertainer, have won for him an 
enviable reputation far and wide. His prayer is 
for more men of vision to be called from the 
youth of our Church to carry the Gospel to the 
people of the mountains of our Southland. 

Perhaps the greatest worry Mr. Childress has is 
genuine concern as to who will take this work 
over when he is called to the Church Triumphant. 
Some man with a great love for souls and an in- 
timate knowledge of mountain people must be 
raised up to follow in his footsteps. 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1947—February 1, 1948............... $708,162.53 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1948—February 1, 1949............... 743,353.85 
FIFO a ee PO ee $ 35,191.32 
Program of Progress through January 31, 1949................... $222,068.06 
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The Every Member Canvass may be either a necessary evil or a time of 


rich experience. Which will you make itP 


Oh, Me! Another Every 


H ME, they are already talking about an- 
() ner Every Member Canvass, and it seems 

as if the last one has just been over a little 
while. Anyway, we have just finished raising the 
budget of our circle, and now we have to start 
all over again. Why do they have to mix religion 
and money? It seems to me the Church ought to 
have to do with spiritual things and leave money 
alone. Anyway, 


Why Do We Have an Every Member Canvass? 

Well, the answer to that question seems to be 
easy. The church must have money to pay its bills 
and do its benevolent work. We appoint a budget 
committee ‘to make out carefully the budget and 
keep it as low as possible. Then the members are 
asked to make their pledges to meet this budget, 
and when it is raised, we stop and do not worry 
them any more. We try to make it all as painless 
as possible. Believe it or not, that is the idea many 
have about the Canvass, and there are churches 
which actually look on it that way. Circles have 
actually been known to think that their chief 


‘purpose was to raise a budget.-What a shame! Well, 


then, 


What Is the Reason for the Every Member 
Canvass P 

It is necessary to have money for the running 
of the church, but churches had money long before 
there was a Canvass. The Canvass is not, or at least 
should not be, a necessary evil but a time of spirit- 
ual revival. It should, and may be, and in hundreds 


* Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D. D., Secretary, Assembly’s Committee 
on Stewardship, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Member Canvass 


By J. G. PATTON, JR.* 


_ of churches is, the high peak of the entire year in 


the spiritual life of the church. It will be if rightly 
used, for it is a 


Time for Inquiry 
concerning the work of the Church. “Christ also 
loved the church, and gave himself for it.” Was 
He foolish in so doing? Many people have given 
their lives in service for the Church. Did they make 
a mistake? Now is the time to ask: Is the Church 
worth while? The governments of Germany, Japan, 
and Russia first tried to crush the Church before 
they dared inaugurate their plans of persecution 
and conquest. Even with the support of only a 
minority of its members, the Church stands today 
as the one great bulwark against unrighteousness 
and the only organization committed to the task 
of giving Jesus Christ to the world. Your individual ° 
church has, or should have, a program that is es- 
sential to the well-being of your community. Your 
Presbyterian Church has a glorious world-wide 
program. Now is the time to investigate it, to be 
proud of it, to make it possible for its usefulness to 
be enlarged. Your own salvation came through the 
medium of the Church. That alone should con- 
vince us that it is the most important institution 
in the world. 

The Canvass is also the time for 


A Personal Check Up 
A successful Canvass is not necessarily one which 
raises a budget. The degree of the success of the 
Canvass is measured by the number of persons 
who at this time face honestly and prayerfully their 
personal, financial obligation to Jesus Christ. It 
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will help us in doing this to try to answer several 
questions. 

1. Do I want to give? We do not have to. God’s 
Kingdom is not going to stop if we do not give. 
In fact, it would be better for us to give nothing 
unless we really want to give. “God loveth a cheer- 
ful [hilarious] giver.” Paul tries to do away with 
gifts that are made “grudgingly, or of necessity.” 
But I should want to give, and if I do not, no 
doubt there is something wrong with my relation- 
ship to my Christ. Now is the time for me to de- 
termine this. 

2. Do I give intelligently? My gift will mean 
little unless I do, for just to give money without a 
prayer or interest is a poor gift indeed. And then, 
also, I have a responsibility in giving. It is God’s 
money I am to distribute, and I dare not do it 
carelessly. At Canvass time I must check up on my 
knowledge of the work of my Church. Do I know 
enough to really give intelligently? If I do not, I 
should resolve that I will not let another Canvass 
come unless I can so give. The Macedonian Chris- 


tians first gave themselves, but they had to under- 


stand their gift and giving first. 


Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.1 


3. DoI give proportionately? God is very much 
concerned about this, whether we are or not. Some 
churches do not consider it. Some people make 
the same pledge to the church year after year, no 
matter how their income varies. Paul is very careful 
to say that we should give “as God hath prospered” 
us. There are two reasons for this. Our share is 
measured by our ability to give. Our giving is 
meaningful to us as we give it a definite place, a 
certain definite share of our lives. 

4. But what proportion of my income should 
I give? Never does the Bible suggest less than a 
tenth. God demands it in the Old Testament. God 
expects it in the New Testament. This is God’s 
plan for our giving. The Canvass time is the time 
to face this. Surely God’s plan would be one that 


1From “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” by James Russell Lowell. 


Used by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company, publishers of 
Lowell’s Complete Poetical Works. 





would both take care of His work and be helpful 
to the giver. 
Lastly the Canvass is the 


Time for Receiving a Blessing 


God has promised this if we give Him His share. 
A generous church is always a happy church. A 
tithing Christian is always a happy Christian. God 
sees to this. He promises to open the windows of 
heaven “and pour you out a blessing, that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it.” Now is the 
time to secure that blessing. It always comes. 
Thousands testify to this, but we can quote only 
three here: 

1. “There is an inner satisfaction from tithing 
that the irregular and spasmodic giver does not 
receive. The nearer a Christian comes to obeying 
all the commands of God, the happier that Chris- 
tian will be. The sooner we realize our lack of 
faith, the sooner we will begin to tithe. God has 
wonderfully blessed me, and I now am giving one- 
fourth of my income to Him, and my joy is being 
multiplied.” 

2. “We practice the tithe in our home, and 
have found it to be one of our greatest sources of 
enjoyment in our Christian experience. Having 
two children, one nine and one seven, we are 
trying to encourage them to learn the real art of 
tithing in their early years, and when they take 
their places in society on their own, we are hoping 
that they will continue this teaching.” 

3. “For those who find it difficult to maintain 
interest in life, for those who find it hard to sleep 
well at night, for those who are really unhappy, 
and for those who want a rich new experience in 
life, I certainly recommend the tithe. Through the 
tithe you can find God and witness His works in a 
most wonderful manner.” 


What a Time 


the Every Member Canvass really is! It is primarily 
for the benefit of the church member, not the local 
church budget or the causes of the church. It may 
be either a necessary evil or a time of rich experi- 
ence. Which will you make it? 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 
Receipts—April 1, 1947—February 1, 1948...................... $455,516.49 


Receipts—April 1, 1948—February 1, 1949...................... 


503,387.44 


Increase for ten months (including Program of Progress 


and Special Contributions). . 
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“The Church Budget Is the 






First Financial Objective of the 


Program of Progress” 


byterian Program of Progress is the Church 
Budget. 

This means that members of local churches 
should be informed as to the greater service the 
Church, as a whole, expects to render through this 
over-all, five-year program of the General Assembly. 
Every member must be made aware of the vital 
need and of the importance of the work, so that 
he can see the Budget not as money required for 
the work, but as opportunity for greater service. 
The General Assembly’s Committee on Steward- 
ship declares: “In a. vital way the whole life of 
the Church depends on the Every Member Can- 
vass.”” 

“Our Church,” this Committee further points 
out, “steadily is reaching a higher standard of 
giving, and with it a higher standard of living.” 

It is said, with real conviction, that “no man 
who is liberal with his giving to the work of the 
Church ever lives very far away from the Church 
in his everyday world.” The Budget is somewhat 
like a thermometer; it merely registers exact con- 
ditions. The difference is that the Church Budget 
registers only minimums; not so the little glass tube 


To FIRST financial objective of the Pres- 


containing mercury which runs the gamut—low 


to high. 

The General Assembly has urged every local 
church to have an Every Member Canvass. More 
is accomplished through this means than through 
the ingathering of signed pledge cards. Contacts 
between church officers and church members which 


might never have been made otherwise are in- ' 


tensely important to the Church. Why? One of 
the obligations of the Church, after a member 
has been received by the session, is to build that 
individual up in Christ. Is there a better way to 
promote spiritual growth than through the Every 
Member Canvass? 

What is the story the church officers and Every 
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Member Canvass volunteer workers have to tell? 

Simply this: Every local church is in the Pro- 
gram of Progress. Every member of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church is privileged to participate 
in its great purpose—that of expanding the Church 
in this day when world powers are toppling, when 
foreign ideologies and “isms” are tearing at the 
minds and hearts of people everywhere, when the 
need to carry the Christian Gospel to the far places 
on earth and to intensify its meaning in the home- 
land never was greater. 

Today—no matter what tomorrow may bring— 
today, through the Presbyterian Program of Prog- 
ress, each and every member of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church IS able to speak out for 
Christ and to give Him to the world as the ONLY 
ANSWER! 

Three of the agencies of our General Assembly 
are to receive their entire Program of Progress 
increases through the Church Budget. Some 
churches have put all of the “over-and-above” 
askings of the Program of Progress into their 
budgets. But no matter which plan, it behooves 
each member to study the Budget, ask questions 
during the Every Member Canvass, and become 
an informed member, then contribute in the light 
of this knowledge. It makes a difference, for it is 
known that “when Presbyterians are informed, 
they respond.” 

Many churches have put on special tithing cam- 
paigns, setting aside at least thirteen weeks of 
tithing in the last year. To many members this 
proved to be a glorious experience. Tithers’ clubs 
have been formed, and some will not soon giv@ up 
this privilege of giving a tithe to the Lord’s work. 
Again and again it has been suggested that each 
member study the Budget of his own church, and 
figure how far a tithe of his own income would 
go to meet the call of the Church at just such a 
time as this. 
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The Agnes Erskine School has become “too big for its boots. 


” 





Girls gathering for play in the old building at the Agnes Erskine School 


Too Big for Its Boots 


By NINA MILLEN* 


Y CHILDREN grow too fast,” a mother 
M complains. “I have to buy new clothes for 
them before they wear out the old ones. 
And every few months it turns out that their feet 
are too big for their boots again.” But the mother’s 
complaint is touched with pride that her children 
are so strong and healthy that they grow fast. 
Though mission board members may sigh and 
protest when it becomes evident that their build- 
ings and institutions abroad are being swiftly out- 
moded and outworn, surely they must feel a tinge 
of pride because the work they support is so strong 
and healthy that it keeps continually growing. 


* Secretary-Editor, Children’s Division, Missionary Education 
Movement, New York. 


The Agnes Erskine School at Recife, Brazil, is 
one of the institutions that has grown so much 
that it has become “too big for its boots.” Already 
it has had a fresh outfit in the shape of a new 
building. ; 

The rosy red brick edifice standing under the 
lofty royal palms is the old school, and every room 


‘in it is in busy daily use, Behind it is the new 


building in white stucco, modern and up-to-date. 
Even with this. addition, the school is still ‘too 
big for its boots.” 

On a recent visit to Recife, my friend and I 
stopped at the Agnes Erskine School, and we talked 
with the three missionaries, Miss Lina Boyce, the 
Directora, Miss Gertrude Mason, the Vice-Direc- 
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tora, and Miss Charlotte Taylor, head of the Bible 
School. Our conversation turned to the difficulties 
that arose because of the limitations of the build- 
ings. 

There was, for instance, fo chapel attached to 
the school. Since some two-thirds of the boarding 
school pupils at Agnes Erskine come from homes of 
Evangelical Christians, it is important that the 
girls go to church each Sunday. There are two 
churches in the city that they can attend. Usually 
the girls are divided into two groups of from forty 
to forty-five each. Half go to one church and half 
to the other, traveling by way of streetcars that are 
decrepit and crowded and likely to be infested 
with bedbugs. The streetcars are very tempera- 
mental and may break down. In consequence, the 
time consumed by a trip to church takes some two 
and one-half hours. 

One evening the missionaries decided to take the 
girls who were professing Christians to evening 
church for Communion. The cars were slow, and 
the girls had to wait in the streets during a trans- 
fer. Boys who were hanging about shouted insult- 
ing remarks at them, since, according to Brazilian 
custom, respectable girls should not be out at night. 
It was very late when the party arrived home. 
Following this trip, the missionaries decided that 
henceforth the girls would not be able to attend 
Communion services in the town church because 
the difficulties of getting there were too great. 

Is it any wonder that the missionaries hope in 
their hearts for a chapel of their own? They have 
a beautiful spot on the school grounds all picked 
out for it. As they talk of what they could do in 
such a chapel, their eyes sparkle with the happiness 
of a vision to be realized. 

“We could have a model Sunday school. Nobody 
here knows what a departmentalized Sunday school 
is like. We could demonstrate one to them. The 
girls in the Bible Institute could do their practice 
teaching in it. They would go from here knowing 
by experience what a good Sunday school should 
be like. 

“But what are we talking like this for?” The 
missionaries suddenly recollected themselves. “A 
chapel would probably cost around $40,000, and 
before we build one we really should have a new 
wing to the school. That also would cost around 
$40,000.” 

There was a moment’s silence as the dream of the 
much-needed chapel faded away. Then animation 
again, as the need for the new wing to the school 
became vivid. : 









“The government is going to change the study 
courses in 1950 and add another year. We are al- 
ready overcrowded. What will we do when we 
have another whole class of pupils for whom to 
provide? As it is, we do not have the geography 
and science rooms required by the Brazilian gov- 
ernment or the drawing room either. We manage 
to cripple along in our crowded school, but we are 
hampered. Surely, a mission school should meet 
government regulations.” 

The missionaries took us to the new school 
building, which roughly forms the bottom and one 
side of a big “U.” Before our fascinated eyes, they 
built an imaginary second floor at one side and a 
two-story wing at the other side of the “U,” 
equipped them with the needed rooms, and moved 
crowded classes and dormitories into them. 

“If only we could have the new wing by 1950, 
when the courses of study change!” they said hope- 
fully. 

Later, Miss Charlotte Taylor told us of the Bible 
Study Institute, which operates in connection with 
Agnes Erskine School. 

“Agnes Erskine was already crowded when the 
Training School was started,” she said. “It was 
just put on top of an already crowded school, but 
somehow it manages to function. 

“This year we have twelve students. Many more 
would like to come, but we do not have the dormi- 
tory or classroom space for them. Here they re- 
ceive a two-year course of training to equip them 
for full-time Christian work. Some of the girls 
come from poor Evangelical families. Some are 
sent by missionaries who found promising girls in 
the field and sent them here to be given special 
training. 

“Just this year the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Brazilian Presbyterian Church has become inter- 
ested and has established a scholarship in the 
Training School with the hope that the girls, when 
finished with the course, will go back and work 
in their presbytery.” 

“But this is perhaps the most important class in 
the school,” we said. “It is training the young 
women who will be the teachers of religion to the 
next generation of children.” 

“I know that,” said Miss Taylor. “I wish we 
could take in more students, but there just isn’t 
room.” 

“Too big for your boots,” we said. “But prob- 
ably the folks who love Agnes Erskine are already 
planning to get this school the new pair of boots 
it so surely needs.” 











By A. HOYT MILLER* 


ELEPHANTS! 
Cold War to Shooting War 


"and rebuild our Bible school. This school 

was started at Luebo in 1910 and named for 

our Dr. W. M. Morrison. In English we call it the 
Morrison Bible School, and in French the “Ecole 


CO} = Mission has assigned me to help relocate 





*Dr. Miller is an evangelistic missionary to Africa. 





Biblique.” It was moved to Mutoto in 1917. Four 
years ago, the Mission decided to move the school, 
and I was asked to serve on a Mission commission 
which was instructed to do the job. The site was 
located and concession papers filed with the State. 
Our absence did not delay this work. 


The Site Selected 

The site asked for was here on the 
southeast side of our Mission field, 
fifteen miles from Kasha station. Sup- 
posing we would get this site, the 
Mission assigned us to Kasha during 
our absence. And we got it. We 


Above right, elephants can do this to 
a house that is not too well built. 
Above left, Dr. Miller supervising the 
new construction. Left, the job com- 
pleted except for the | whitewashing 
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are living now with one foot at Kasha, and the 
other fifteen miles to the east. When the land 
was granted us last May, we found ourselves with 
1,600 acres of good land, a lot of good building ma- 
terials, a lot of virgin grassland, pretty hills and 
views, monkeys and antelope, and a herd of hard- 
headed elephants. Just this and nothing more. 


Concession Papers 

We built a small grass house while spying out 
the land. In May, the State officer and chiefs sat 
in this little house and signed the necessary con- 
cession papers, the officer with pen and ink, and 
the chiefs with thumb and ink. All agreed to con- 
cede the land. We failed to call the elephants, and 
they are still saying, ““NO”—that the land belonged 
to them thousands of years before we came and 
they will not give it up! So far, this is a cold war, 
but it may have to turn into a shooting war before 


these big fellows sign on the dotted line. Just last 
night a big bull came around to see what was going 
on. What he reported to the herd we do not know 
yet! 


You Have Done This 

' r. Worth has joined us now as builder, and the 
co truction work is getting under way. This break- 
ir of new ground constitutes a challenge, and I 
ai happy to be on the ground floor. Are we doing 
something with nothing? No, we are doing a much 
needed job with the tools you are giving us. We 
are doing something we think the Lord wants done 
and that will glorify His Name. We are doing some- 
thing you are making possible by backing the Pro- 
gram of Progress. Already this school has sent 
hundreds of men into the ministry. We are build- 
ing now to keep this work going for the next hun- 
dred years. Will you help us see the job finished? 





“One Great Hour” 


N “One Great Hour” the citizens of the world 
are to be given opportunity to face up to world 
needs—the greatest need among them being 

“Christ . . . the Only Answer”’—through a radio 
hook-up from 8 to g o’clock (EST) Saturday night, 
March 26. The broadcast, sponsored by “Church 
World Service,” will come from Hollywood, and 
at the same time will be heard from New York, 
Washington, Tokyo, Berlin, and possibly other 
world centers. 

Citizens of the world will hear such speakers 
as President Harry S. Truman, General Douglas 
MacArthur, and General Lucius Clay. 

What will their message be? The Christian ap- 
peal and the utter need for Christ to live in the 
hearts and minds of men everywhere. 

These speakers will tell the Christian world that 
Overseas Relief is a necessity; that the future of 
the world depends upon what Christians in the 
world, and more especially Christian people in 
this nation, do now to relieve the suffering in the 
world today—physical suffering, hunger, want, 
yearnings—the very tortures of hell on earth. 
Money is needed to relieve such pain as this, as 
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will be shown in “One Great Hour.” 

Every possible means is being used to tell the 
world in advance to tune in for this radio broad- 
cast. It is especially important to the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, since Overseas Relief is a 
part of the Program of Progress objectives to the 
extent of one dollar and one pound of material 
goods per member per year for five years. The 
Church has not yet reached the first year goal, and 
soon the second year will be gone. 

After listening to “One Great Hour,” Christian 
people are asked to pray, and then to go to church 
the next day with a contribution for Overseas Re- 
lief. Those who are prevented: from attending 
church are asked to send their contribution. This, 
then, is a universal appeal; but it is one through 
which the Southern Presbyterian Church is asked 
to bring in the greatest gift ever presented to one 
cause of the General Assembly in one day—the 
gift of love along with the askings of $1 per mem- 
ber as the minimum offering for a world, still torn 
and bleeding, still hungering, still naked, and cold. 

The amazing thing is that this all can be done in 
“One Great Hour”! 
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What the Training School Offers 
to Young People 


Preparing for Christian Service 


Where can a Christian worker get training for Christian serviceP Miss 


Wakefield tells in this article what the Assembly’s Training School offers. 


By MARGIE WAKEFIELD* 


ANE was taking a Sunday afternoon walk 
J through the woods. There was something in 

the morning’s sermon that made her realize 
she must make a decision about her life plans. 
Ever since the conference last summer Jane had 
known she could not ignore the urgent desire to 
devote her life to Christian service. While she was 
eager to begin her life work, she was too thoughtful 
a person not to realize that the next step was to 
secure adequate preparation. “I would like to get 
the best possible training,” she thought to herself. 
“Dad would approve of that. How he does believe 
that people should be trained for their jobs! And 
certainly workers in the Kingdom of God need to 
be as carefully prepared as doctors, engineers, or 
lawycrs. But where to find this special training for 
church work?” 

For all the Janes ‘and Bettys, and for some of 
their brothers who are seeking to prepare them- 
selves for a Christian vocation, the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church maintains the General Assembly’s 
Training School for Lay Workers in Richmond, 
Virginia. It is the one school established for the 
purpose of training young people, men as well as 
women, for all types of Christian service except 
the ministry. Its central aim is to prepare its 
students to win people for Christ and: to build 
them up in Christian faith and character. 

In preparing for any profession or vocation there 
must be instruction in certain fundamental sub- 


*Secretary to President, General Assembly’s Training School, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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jects. The student must learn basic facts and must 
acquire a foundation of content material on which 
to build. The Training School offers such instruc- 
tion in these major areas: the Bible, Christian 
doctrine and church history, methods of Christian 
work, and church music. At the heart of the cur- 
riculum is the study of the Bible. The Bible courses 
place an emphasis on the content of the Scriptures, 
thereby furnishing a broad preparation for all 
varieties of Christian work. At the same time, prac- 
tical methods of Bible study are emphasized. A 
former student has written, “The thing which 
meant most to me was learning how to study the 
Bible myself. I enjoyed professors who helped us 
to learn how to study, rather than telling us what 
they knew, who combined education and inspira- 
tion.” 

Experience has shown that a worker, to be effec- 
tive in Christian service, must know the Church, 
its history and its basic beliefs. Therefore, the 
Training School includes courses designed to give 
students a firm foundation of personal faith and 
an understanding of their church’s doctrines. It 
is also important that workers know the organiza- 
tion of the church, its program of work, its goals, 
and some tested methods or techniques of working 
with people of all ages to enable them to reach 
these goals. The curriculum of the Training School 
includes a wide variety of courses on methods of 
Christian service, and how to make the best use 
of these through the organization and program of 
the church. As one student put it, “the practical 
courses I had at A. T. S. have helped me a great 
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deal. I wish there could be more of them; yet I 
know there must be theory and background courses 
before anything lasting can be built.” 


A homely illustration may serve to emphasize 


this point. Suppose one’s purpose is to make and 
sell biscuits. It is necessary, at the outset, to have 
the basic ingredients for making biscuits. All the 
recipes and techniques in the world are of no use 
if one lacks flour, lard, milk, or any other ingredient 
for biscuit making. On the other hand, given biscuit 
materials, but no recipe, or only a recipe for muf- 
fins, one might, by trial and error, after much ex- 
perimentation, manage to succeed in making rea- 
sonably good biscuits. But how much more appetiz- 
ing biscuits could be made, and in much less time, 
by combining the proper materials with a tested 
recipe; and how many unattractive and indigesti- 
ble results could be avoided. 

In the curriculum at the Training School, an 
effort is made to offer a properly balanced com- 
bination of basic content material, along with 
proven methods of using this material effectively. 
An alumna expressed it as follows: “The Training 
School is a well-rounded institution, both in theory 
and practice. Our professors stressed the importance 
of keeping our lives on center, and not centering 
them around one particular phase of our religious 
experience, which should fall into its proper place 
with other phases.” 

The Board of Trustees governing the Training 
School is careful to select and employ as members 
of the faculty the ablest and best prepared persons 
it can find. At present the Training School pro- 
bably has the largest and strongest faculty in its 
history. Six of the nine full-time professors have 
earned doctor’s degrees, indicating a scholastic abil- 
ity of high order. Each is gifted, well-trained, and 
experienced in his or her special field. All are 
deeply consecrated men and women, with a practi- 
cal point of view and a sympathetic understanding 
of students and their problems. Under the guidance 
of this gifted group, students are challenged to 
think for themselves and to do the best work of 
which they are capable. One Training School 
graduate pays this ‘tribute: “I am most grateful 
for professors who looked toward my needs after 
graduation and who were personally concerned 
enough to go out of their way to prepare me for 
the duties I am facing now.” Another has said: 
“The courses have widened the horizons of my 
mind and understanding. The fellowship with 
students and faculty has enlarged my heart. My 
coming here has been like letting some light and 
air into a dark and stuffy room.” 

Realizing that textbook knowledge is not suffi- 
cient, provision is made for every student to have 
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an opportunity to learn by doing. During the school 
session students are given assignments in local 
churches and other institutions in the city, which 
are carried out under supervision of a Director of 
Field Work. During the summer between the two 
sessions, students work for at least eight weeks, 
often in their own synods, and usually in needy 
areas, doing a variety of Christian services. This 
opportunity to try out a theory learned in the class- 
room, and then to discuss the results with others 
and with the Director of Field Work, gives invalu- 
able firsthand experience in how to handle a 
variety of situations and how to work with people. 
Students greatly appreciate the field work program 
as is indicated by these comments: 

“The Field Work Program is the most practical 
part of the Training School curriculum. Nothing 
can take the place of actual experience in training 
to do a job.” 

“The Field Work is grand experience and helps 
us to acquire a little confidence in being before 
people and working with them.” 

Recognizing that individuals differ and that 
workers of various types are needed by the Church, 
several fields of specialization are offered. While 
certain basic courses are required of all, a stu- 
dent may choose one of the following as a major: 
English Bible, Missions, Religious Education, 
Church Music, or Church Administration. Within 
a major field there is also opportunity for further 
choice; and it is possible to combine majors. Stu- 
dents are not forced into the same mold, but are 
guided to discover their own special talents, and 
the type of work for which they are best suited by 
nature, background, and training. 

There is another “something” at the Training 
School which actually the school does not offer, 
for it comes from the students themselves. It is 
that rare quality of Christian fellowship which 
prevails when a group of wholesome young people, 
stirred by the same spirit and united by a common 
purpose, gather for a period of study, worship, play, 
and work to prepare themselves for service in 
Christ’s Kingdom. The influence of this fellowship 
is cherished by alumnae as no other phase of the 
school’s life. Expressions such as these are con- 
stantly heard: 

“Any person who has been there for two years 
sees life a little differently afterward. I think that 
is the thing that alumnae treasure most and that 
makes all A. T. S. girls feel such a close kinship 
to each other.” 

“I think that probably the most outstanding of 
all was the atmosphere of the entire campus. It 
was a ‘something’ that seemed to get hold of all 
who were a part of the A. T. S. family each year.” 
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We to whom much has been given are faced with the challenge of giving much 


Sunday School Outreach 


in Florida 


By SARAH LEE TIMMONS* 


Synod, as I traveled for miles over Florida’s 

beautiful highways with ‘“Sandspur,” my 
red Ford, I lived over some of the experiences of 
my past year’s work in this Synod. Rev. Hugh 
Powel, Regional Director, had asked for a report 
of my work to be given at the meeting of Synod’s 
Committee of Religious Education, and Rev. Mar- 
shall C. Dendy, Chairman of our Synod’s Committee 
of Religious Education, had asked that I be pre- 
pared to tell Synod, in not more than five minutes, 
all about the work of the past year! No wonder 
that I truly sought to evaluate the work, to gather 
from the many experiences those things that would 
give a true picture of the needs and of our effort 
to meet those needs! In far less time than it takes 
to tell about it, my mind turned here and there 
to unchurched areas in cities and countrysides— 
to Orlando, where we made a survey a year ago in 
a large unchurched area and are just now beginning 
to draw in the net in preparation to the opening 
of a new Sunday school for the First Church, of 
which Dr. Dendy is pastor; to St. Petersburg and to 
Daytona Beach, where the work was started some 
months ago and where today the new groups have 
both Sunday schools and preaching services regu- 
larly. And on and on... 

I thought of the ten Sunday schools I had shared 
with sponsoring churches in organizing during the 
year, of the 500 men, women, young people, boys, 
and girls who had been brought into Christian 
fellowship in these new outposts. As I recalled 
faces of teachers and officers and lay members, I 
realized anew that a great majority of them were 


()* a recent trip to the meeting of Florida 





*Sunday School Extension Worker for the Synod of Florida. 
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not connected with any Sunday school, not actively 
at work in any church or church organization at 
the time the work in a given community had been 





Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Rice of the Brownsville area of Pensa- 
cola, Florida, in whose home the Sunday school and services 
are being held 





The Sunday-school group on the Sunday they organized 
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The first Sunday for the John Knox Sunday Schoel in Orlando, Florida 


started. A new horizon had been lifted to all of 
these; a new joy in Christian service had been 
opened to them because a path leading to the 
church had been lighted for them. 

A few weeks ago we made a surprise visit to one 
of the schools we had started in a community in 
which we had found 98 adults, only three of the 
men being professing Christians, and only one of 
these actively associated with a church. In this same 
community we had found quite a group of young 
people, and not one of them a professing Christian. 
“What church would we join?” one young man 
asked. ““The only one for miles around is of a 
sect to which I would not care to belong.” Every 
officer and teacher was in his or her place that day, 
with an elder and his wife, members of the sponsor- 
ing church, leading the group in a wonderful 
ministry. Seven men were in the adult class taught 
by Mr. Bush; three benches were crammed with 
fine young people in Mrs. Bush’s class, which met 
out in front of the church under the oaks. Three 
other classes also were held in the yard, one on each 
side and one in the rear. Classroom space was no 
problem! We wonder, however, what a bedlam of 
noise there would be in the little church building 
on a rainy day or on a cold one, and it does rain in 
Florida, and it gets cold, too, occasionally! The 
men of the community, never accustomed to at- 
tending church, are coming in slowly. Mr. Bush 
has started a Men’s Club, and they love it. As a 
result of this, the men are beginning to come in 
larger numbers to the Sunday services. Mr. Bush 
says he will get them all as time goes on. What 
gratitude was expressed for our work in starting 
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this outpost and for the time we had spent with 
each teacher, showing her how to study and to use 
her lesson materials! One of them said, “Why it’s 
no trouble at all to have a good lesson, and an 
interesting one, for every step is given in the quar- 
terly for the teaching of each lesson.” This group 
is asking to be organized into a church, and they 
are hoping to have a minister of their own soon. 

Perhaps it is because we have been in Florida 
Presbytery for the past six months, working in co- 
operation with Superintendent of Home Missions, 
Rev. D. A. Swicord, that we kept thinking of the 
work in that particular area. Dr. Swicord, a foreign 
missionary for a number of years, has the true mis- 
sionary spirit, whether working at home or in 
Korea. He has done an outstanding piece of work 
in Florida Presbytery. We enjoyed teaming up with 
him, and both of us felt that this co-operation 
speeded up the work that each was trying to do. 
He knew of the key places where work needed to 
be started and took charge of our itinerary. As we 
worked toward getting a Sunday school started, 
Dr. Swicord was investigating the possibility of 
securing a pastor to take over the work once it 
was going. 

In Pensacola, working with the McIlwaine Memo- 
rial Church, of which Dr. C. G. Partridge is pastor, 
and with the First Church, of which Dr. John 
Thomas is pastor, we were asked to survey the 
fields and to start Sunday schools in Cantonment, 
near Pensacola, and in the Brownsville area of the 
city. In Cantonment we found a group of Presby- 
terians ready and anxious to have a church of 
their own faith. Mrs. Henderson, with a son old 
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enough to be in the service, said that never since 
she had been married had she been close enough 
to a Presbyterian church to attend, and tears of 
gladness were in her eyes as she talked of the pos- 
sibility of having such an opportunity. Today, only 
a few months later, the Cantonment group is a 
growing one with a nice church building, and hopes 
to be an organized church soon. The Rev. Walter 
Jent is serving as pastor, preaching once each Sun- 
day. McIlwaine Memorial is to be congratulated 
on the success of this venture. 

In the Brownsville area we drove up one street 
and down another in the midst of a veritable sea 
of houses. We did not know why, but our car 
finally stopped in front of a red brick cottage and 
we went in. When we told our mission to the 
sweet-face Mrs. Alexander who came to the door, 
she put her hand over her heart and looked at us 
with questioning eyes, and then said, “Why, I’m 
a Presbyterian, and for three years I have been 
praying that a Presbyterian Church would be 
brought into this community.” And then she told 
us of a friend near by who had also been praying 
for a church, and together we went to see Mr. and 
Mrs. Rice, in whose home within a short time we 
organized a Sunday school. Both Sunday school and 
preaching services are now held regularly in this 
home until a more permanent meeting place can 
be secured. The Rev. Walter Jent serves this field 
also. 

The Wallace Memorial Church Session, Panama 
City, where Dr. J. A. McMurray is pastor, had 
climbed high, as did the Indian brave in the well- 
known legend, and had “seen the sea”—a teeming 
summer population as well as many year-round 
families there on the Gulf Coast, and not a church 
for many miles. We, too, saw the sea and, co- 
operating with the sponsoring church, worked with 
the people beside it. Panama City Beach is largely 
a summer resort, but more and more it is begin- 
ning to be appreciated as a good place to visit and 
fish in the winter months. After we had made our 
survey, a meeting was called to which all who were 
interested were asked to come. What a meeting it 
was! If there had been any doubt in the mind of 
Dr. McMurray or his session, or of Dr. Swicord, that 
this was a good place to start a Presbyterian work, 
such an idea would have been dispelled at that 
meeting. Three individuals offered to give lots for 
a church and for a manse. A committee was ap- 
pointed to find a temporary meeting place, and 
also to find a place for a minister, could one be 
found in the near future. A temporary meeting 
place was secured in the Russell Cottage office build- 
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ing, which would be vacant for the next few months; 
and a temporary cottage for the minister was offered. 
It seemed for a time that a minister with a wife 
and five children might answer the challenge of this 
unusual field. But what could be done with so large 
a family? Where could they find a house big enough? 
With these thoughts in mind we went to see Mrs. 
Reid, who had made the offer of one of her cot- 
tages. To our surprise her reaction was: “How 
wonderful! I’d much prefer a minister with a large 
family than one with no children. Now come on 
over here to my largest cottage and see if you think 
it will be suitable. If it isn’t, then some of the 
family can sleep in the smaller cottage next to it, 
and the minister can also have his study there.” It 


is such a spirit as this in the hearts of those people . 


that will surely bring success. There beside the sea, 
in a cottage all my own for the time, made possible 
through the hospitality of Mrs. J. M. McElvey, who 
had a vacant one at the time, we spent three lovely 
weeks and had a share in starting a work that we 
believe will touch the lives of thousands of people 
from many states. On the Sunday we organized the 
school, 57 were present, and Dr. Swicord reports 
that 75 were present the following Sunday. We had 
the privilege, too, of helping to start an organized 
work for the fine young people there. The young 
people from McIlwaine Memorial Church, with 
Miss Marjorie Mallard, D.R.E., had charge of the 
organization, and a beauitful installation service 
was held. 

As I write, a vivid picture presents itself, and I 
would like to share it with you. As we look across 
the street and down the way a bit from a fine church 
of another denomination, we see a man sitting on 
the curb. He is there, watching—watching the peo- 
ple as they go into the church, yearning no doubt 
to be a part of that group. He told me about this 
himself. “I do it often,” he said. “No, I don’t go 
in; they don’t want me there. I can’t dress fine 
enough.” Now, of course this man was wrong— 
quite wrong. But in his heart he thought he was 
right. Many others have expressed this same at- 
titude. It is my sincere belief that out on the edges 
of most of our towns, in certain sections of our 
cities, and in the open country there are many, 
many people who could be reached by an estab- 
lished church if the membership is but willing to 
reach out with a warm, loving, sincere welcome 
and bring them in. I believe that this is a task that 
the Presbyterian Church is especially fitted to do. 
We to whom much has been given—much in the 
way of spiritual training and inheritance—are faced 
with the challenge of giving much! 
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A story which illustrates clearly the processes of finding God’s will for one’s life 








Opening Doors 


By PEARL HOLLOWAY* 


Barnes agreed, smiling down from his six-foot- 

two as his mother, tall, blonde, and brown-eyed, 
adjusted her hat before the mirror in the front 
hall, “but I’ve outgrown the stuff Dr. Ayres 
preaches.” 

“Outgrown it,” a faint shadow of a smile curv- 
ing her lips, ‘‘at twenty-three?” 

“A man’s of age at twenty-one,” he retorted. “It’s 
about time I did a little thinking for myself.” 

“So you have decided that the religion Dr. Ayres 
preaches, the religion your father and I have fol- 
lowed all these years, is out of date and has no 
meaning?” 

“It’s all right for people of your age, I suppose,” 
he conceded, “but every red-blooded man knows 
he has to fight his own battles, carve his own 
career. Depending on God—if there is a God—to 
guide you is being influenced by superstition, and 
I certainly don’t want any of that.” 

“I see.” The soft lips tightened, and a shadow 
crossed the usually twinkling eyes, but the voice 
was still calm. “Well,” taking her purse from 
the table, “I am glad you will go with me. Your 
father had to go out on a call.” 

“That is another thing,” he complained as they 
walked down the street. “Dad has believed in God 
all his life, has planned everything according to 
what he thought God wanted him to do, and 
where has it got him? Here he is at fifty, plodding 
along as the only doctor in a small town, running 
his hospital at a loss, going behind financially, grow- 
ing old without any security for the future.” 

“So that is the way it looks to you?” 

“That is the way it looks to everybody who isn’t 
blinded by prejudice.” 

Judith Fellows, at the organ, was playing softly 
when they entered the church. Bayard’s heart beat 


Sem: I'll go to church with you,” Bayard 


* Grand Island, Nebraska. 
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a little faster. Judith was one of the reasons—the 
main reason, in fact—for his determination to suc- 
ceed financially. He couldn’t ask a talented girl 
like that to marry him unless his prospects for the 
future were extra good. 

The opening hymn, the responsive reading, even 
the invocation were but part of an uninteresting 
routine in Bayard’s mind. He went through them 
all with perfunctory politeness, but they meant 
nothing. “How can intelligent people feel it is so 
important?” he wondered, noting the earnest faces 
about him. 

Dr. Ayres, he admitted, was a fine-looking man, 
not at all the type one would expect to renounce 
worldly interests and live only for a superstition. 
His college record was one to be envied, and his 
prowess in football was still remembered in athletic 
circles. For a moment the minister’s piercing dark 
eyes traveled from pew to pew. Then, opening the 
Bible in front of him, he read: 

“‘Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego answered 
and said to the king, O Nebuchadnezzar, we are 
not careful to answer thee in this matter. If it be so, 
our God whom we serve is able to deliver us from 
the burning fiery furnace, and he will deliver us out 
of thine hand, O King. But if not, be it known unto 
thee, O King, that we will not serve thy gods, nor 
worship the golden image which thou hast set up.’ 

“Notice,” he urged, “that they did not qualify 
their faith in God. ‘Our God is able to deliver us,’ 
they told the king, ‘but if not, we will still serve 
Him.’ 

“It is comparatively easy,” he went on, “to wor- 
ship God, to believe in Him when everything is 
pleasant. The test comes when the world seems 
against us, when material possessions are swept 
away. How many of us are ready to stand up boldly 
and let everyone know that, no matter what comes, 
we will serve God? How many of us have faith to 
believe that, even though sorrow and suffering are 
our lot, God still knows best? Christians whose faith 
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is that strong are the ones who wield the greatest 
influence on those about them, who are such con- 
vincing witnesses to the power of God that others, 
watching them, want to learn the secret and be- 
come followers, too.” 

“Not me.” Bayard said in his heart. “I think 
they are weaklings without enough backbone to 
get out and hustle.” 

“Wasn't that a splendid sermon?” his mother 
commented when they were at home once more. 

“If you like that sort of thing,” he answered 
from the depths of an easy chair and the pages 
of the Sunday paper. “But I don’t.” 

She opened her lips to speak, reconsidered, turned 
swiftly, and began preparations for dinner, her 
face grave. 

“Mary Bates isn’t going to make the grade this 
time,” Dr. Barnes asserted, taking his place at the 
table. 

“I’m sorry,” his wife said, passing rolls to fifteen- 
year-old Tom. 

“Sorry?” her husband queried, looking up from 
the roast he was carving. “Why? She is looking 
forward to going up the steps and into another 
room where she will never suffer again. She doesn’t 
want anyone to grieve.” 

“But, Dad,” Tom exploded, “do you mean she 
is going to die?” 

“Some people call it that,” his father replied, 
“but I like the term ‘promoted to glory.’ That is 
what it really amounts to, you know.” 

“*Promoted to glory,’”” Tom repeated musingly. 
“If a person believed that, dying wouldn’t be bad 
at all, would it?” 

“If a person believed?” his father replied. “Are 
you in doubt?” 

“I’m all mixed up,” the boy confessed. “I thought 
I knew for sure; then Bayard came home, and—” 

“I’m not trying to make anyone else believe as I 
do,” the older son interrupted quickly. “I just—” 

“Influence is a powerful weapon,” the doctor 
warned. “It needs watching.” 

“I know,” defensively, “but it is easy for folks 
like Dr. Ayres, who has always had things coming 
his way, to subscribe to a set of beliefs. I claim 
a man has to think for himself, and—” 

“You are wrong about Dr. Ayres’ having had 
life easy—very wrong. For one thing, an epidemic 
took his two daughters when they were just enter- 
ing womanhood; then the war claimed his only 
son. On top of that, his eyesight is failing, and 
medical science doesn’t know any cure for that 
particular ailment. He gave up a large city church 
because he couldn’t do the reading he felt necessary 
for a man in such a position. He—” 

“Then he knows all about the ‘but if not’s,’ 
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doesn’t he?” Tom’s eyes were shining. 

“The ‘but if not’s’?” Dr. Barnes looked at his 
younger son inquiringly. “I’m afraid I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“Dr. Ayres preached from the third chapter of 
Daniel this morning,” the mother explained smil- 
ingly. “An excellent sermon.” 

“Better because he has first-hand knowledge,” 
the doctor commented. “That man has what it 
takes, to use a common expression.” 

The shrill ringing of the telephone put an end 
to further discussion. 

“Mrs. Fellows wants you right away,” Tom re- 
ported, handing the doctor his coat and hat. “Mr. 
Fellows was hurt in a car accident.” 

“Want to come along?” to Bayard. “You and 
Judith used: to be pretty good friends. She may 
need you.” 

“If I can help in any way, let me know,” Mrs. 
Barnes called after him. 

Bayard followed somewhat reluctantly. What 
could he do in a situation of that kind? 

Judith met them at the door, misty-eyed but 
calm. “Mother is with Daddy,” she reported. “The 
car struck him just as he was turning in our lane. 
The police said not to move him until you came.” 

“I—I hope he isn’t seriously injured,” Bayard 
stammered, crushing his hat between his hands. 

“We hope so, too,” she smiled bravely, “but if 
not—” 

“Why do you say that?” he demanded fiercely. 

“You heard the sermon, didn’t you? We would be 
pretty poor Christians if our faith depended on 
having our way made smooth.” 

“But you—you—” he struggled for words, then 
dropped into a chair. “Will you be going back 
to the conservatory soon?” he asked perfunctorily. 

She shook her head. “‘Not at all,” she told him. 

“Not at all?” he echoed. 

“Sickness last spring injured my vocal cords,” she 
explained. “I have had to give up all hope of pro- 
fessional singing.” 

“But—” he stared blankly, but no words came. 

“It is another case of ‘but if not,’” she smiled. 
“I had hoped to make a career of my voice, but I 
can be just as true a follower here. My playing isn’t 
spectacular, but it helps in the church service. And 
now,” she paused, then continued with an effort, 
“IT may be needed right here at home.” 

“I don’t understand,” he gulped. “Surely they 
can do something for your throat; and your parents 
wouldn’t expect—” 

“It isn’t what they expect,” she maintained, “but 
what I feel God wants me to do. Whenever one 
door of service is closed,” she continued in low 
tones, “another opens. I have prayed about this 
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a long time, and now I know 1t is His will for me.” 

“You prayed,” passing his hand over his eyes, 
“you prayed about that?” 

“Certainly! What else could I do? How could I 
know His plan if I didn’t ask?” 

“Do you honestly believe God has a plan for 
each life?” His hat dropped unheeded to the floor, 
and his blue eyes met her gray ones pleadingly. 

“Absolutely!” without a moment’s hesitation. 
“Once I realized what it meant to give God com- 
plete control of my life, I experienced more hap- 
piness than I ever dreamed possible. It is wonder- 
ful, Bayard! I wish you felt that way, too.” 

Before he could answer, his father appeared in 
the doorway. “I have called the ambulance,” he 
said, “and will ride in it. You might bring Judith 
and her mother in the car. Mrs. Fellows is calling 
Dr. Ayres now.” 

“Does that mean he is dying?” Bayard asked 
inwardly, but took the keys from the outstretched 
hand with a simple, “Yes, sir.” 

“TI cannot tell without X-rays just how badly 
your father is injured,” Dr. Barnes told Judith, 
“but whatever happens, he would want Dr, Ayres 
with him.” 

“Yes, indeed,” earnestly. “Dr. Ayres knows Whom 
he has believed.” 

Bayard, listening, marveled. 

“‘He will live,” the verdict came a few hours later, 
“but he may never walk again.” 








“Terrible!” Bayard muttered to himself, adding 
mentally, “How will their philosophy hold up 
now?” 

“IT am glad,” Mr. Fellows murmured weakly when 
he could talk, “that I can stay with you, but I don’t 
want to be a burden.” 

“You could never be that,” his wife assured him, 
clasping his hand warmly. 

“Even in a wheel chair,” Dr. Ayres predicted, 
“you will be a power for God and for good.” 

Bayard glanced fron one to another in astonish- 
ment. Every face was radiant. There must be some- 
thing to it! 

“It is fortunate you had already decided to stay 
at home,” Dr. Ayres remarked to Judith as the 
car rolled along the highway. 

“Just another proof that God opens and closes 
doors,” she smiled. “Now Daddy won’t have to 
feel that he is interfering with my life.” 

“When we honestly give God first place,” the 
minister observed, “nothing can interfere. How 
often it has been demonstrated to me that my dis- 
appointments are God’s appointments.” 

‘Why don’t you all come home with us?” Dr. 
Barnes suggested. “Ann will want to hear about 
Paul, and you will be fully as well off as if you 
went home—better, perhaps, for even people of 
strong faith need human companionship at such 
times.” 

“One beauty of the Christian life,” Dr. Ayres as- 
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under which Christians are trying to minister and 
live in war-ravaged areas. Through his study and 
observations he hopes to help inspire the Southern 
Presbyterian Church to aid Christian forces in 
Europe in their ministry to spiritual and material 
needs. As Chairman of the Overseas Relief Com- 
mittee, he will be able to present additional facts 
concerning relief needs to the Church. The Pres- 
byterian campaign for Overseas Relief is geared 
to meet an annual quota of $600,000. 
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sured them, “is the fellowship its followers have.” 

Bayard listened in silence, thankful his father 
was driving. The events of the day were disconcert- 
ing, especially to one who was so sure of himself. 
At home, Tom joined in, and it was astonishing to 
see how deeply the boy was thinking. Even Esther, 
the twelve-year-old, was familiar with the terms of 
Christian living. 

“You know,” Tom declared as they gathered 
in the comfortable living room, “I decided this 
afternoon I’m going to be out-and-out for Christ 
from now on.” 

“Going to be a minister?” Judith questioned. 

“No,” shaking his head, “though I think that’s 
grand. I’m just not cut out for that sort of thing; 
but I'd like,” he paused, glancing in his father’s 
direction, “I’d like to be a doctor like Dad.” 

“Son!” Dr. Barnes’ hand reached out in an un- 
wonted display of emotion. “I—nothing could make 
me happier.” 

“I think the world needs Christian doctors, don’t 
you?” the boy demanded, looking from one to the 
other. 

“It surely does,” his mother agreed. 

“The world needs Christians everywhere,” the 
minister asserted, “and when all Christians sincerely 
ask God to direct their paths, to open doors of serv- 
ice, there will be no question as to spreading the 
Kingdom.” 

“We must tell Paul when we go to the hospital 
next time,” Mrs. Fellows beamed. “He thinks so 
much of Tom, and we have all been praying that 
God would guide him.” 

Once more Bayard marveled at the certainty and 
calmness with which these people faced reality and 
were always happy, even when the shadow of sor- 
row fell on their paths. 

“I can’t understand it,” he said when he and 
Judith were alone. 

“Can’t understand what?” 

“The way you take God into everything. I 





thought a man should depend on his own strength, 
make his own plans.” 

“My own strength wouldn’t carry me very far,” 
she said quietly, “and God’s plans are so much 
better than my own that I prefer leaving everything 
to Him.” 

“And yet, you are a beautiful girl, normal in 
every way.” The words came involuntarily, and she 
laughed tremulously. 

“I mean it,” he persisted. “Tom is a real boy, 
too. And Dad and Dr. Ayres and your father are 
like other men, only better. What makes the dif- 
ference?” 

“God,” she informed him simply. “Every one 
of them has surrendered completely to God.” 

“I think—” they were sitting on a bench in the 
garden now, and his voice was deep with feeling— 
“I think it is about time I surrendered to God, 
too.” 

“Oh, Bayard!” 

“It isn’t just because of you,” he went on, “though 
you have influenced my plans since we were in 
high school, but it is because I have seen so much 
and learned so much today. Do you suppose God 
could use me?” 

“Use you?” Starry-eyed, she rose, holding out 
both hands. “Why, Dr. Ayres and Mother and 
Daddy and I have been praying for weeks that He 
would call you, and that you would answer.” 

“You have been praying?” Understanding was 
slow, but at last it dawned. “Do you mean you 
have been praying for me?” 

“Why not? You are the kind God needs.” 

“I am not worthy.” A new humility crept into 
his voice as the two walked slowly toward the 
house, and he repeated, “I am not worthy, but such 
as I am, He is Master, and I should like to be His 
minister.” 

“Let’s tell the others now,” she urged as they 
reached the door. “They will be so glad to know 
that doors are opening for you, too.” 
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HE Altamont Presbyterian Chapel, sponsored 
To the First Presbyterian Church, completed 

its new building November 15th. The first 
service in the new chapel was held November 28th. 
In spite of a downpour of rain, the building was 
filled for this happy occasion. It was an inspiring 
and impressive service. The happy expressions 
upon the faces of so many gave evidence of the 
deep sense of gratitude and joy for this new house 
of prayer. For several years the Sunday school and 
preaching services have been held in a small cot- 
tage in the community. Now this lovely building 
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The Altamont Presbyterian Chapel 


By C. J. HOLLANDSWORTH* 





with its natural setting, surrounded by trees, offers 
a real opportunity to the people to worship God. 
Several members of the First Church have given 
freely of their time and services in making possible 
the continuation of the Sunday school. The chapel 
will continue to be under the sponsorship of the 
First Church until enough members have been re- 
ceived to organize a church. The pastor, Rev. C, J. 
Hollandsworth, will preach the first and third 
Sundays each month. The response through gifts, 
free labor, and articles of equipment has been very 
gratifying. This chapel offers a real opportunity 
for growth into a live and wide-awake church. 
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—I Timothy 3:15. “The church of the living God.” 


The Church of the Living God’ 


By ROBERT WHITFIELD MILES¢+ 


S WE engage in the ceremony this afternoon 
A« dedicating Eastminster Church, we think 

in terms of space and time. This is the new- 
est church in our Presbytery and our Presbytery is 
one small unit of a world-wide organization. It is 
the latest church organized in this planet-wide 
group unless another one is having a simultaneous 
ceremony. Of course in the complexities of time it 
is already tomorrow im Japan, where Dr. Logan 
served for so many years, but as far as the Western 
Hemisphere is concerned we are the youngest 
child. It provides all of us great satisfaction to 
have a part in welding this latest link in the un- 
broken line of Christian churches going back to 
the time of our Lord. We remind ourselves that 
His Church is the only visible sign of His body in 
the world. 

Since it is a Presbyterian church, I think it well 
to consider something of our fellowship and heri- 
tage. We belong to that goodly number called the 
Reformed Church. Wherever the word, “Re- 
formed,” occurs in a church’s name, you know it 
is Presbyterian, and whenever you see Presbyterian, 
you know it is Reformed. This had its origin in 
John Calvin. Calvinistic churches are called Re- 
formed, differentiating them from the Lutheran 
and Anglican communions. We have a World Al- 
liance of the Reformed Churches holding the 
Presbyterian system. Our Southern Presbyterian 
Church is a member of the Western Section of this 
Alliance. 


+Sermon preached by Dr. Miles at organization of Eastminster 
Presbyterian Church, Dr. Charles A. Logan, pastor. 

t Rev. R. W. Miles, D. D., is pastor of First Presbyterian Church, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
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The Reformed Church kindles the imagination. 
The Western Section includes the United Presby- 
terian, the United Church of Canada, the Re- 
formed Church in America, the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, the Presbyterian Churches, U. S. 
and U. S. A., Evangelical and Reformed Churches. 
In Europe there are, of course, the various Presby- 
terian churches in the British Isles. We are not so 
familiar with those on the continent. A brief sur- 
vey shows the Reformed Church there somewhat 
as follows: two million in Switzerland, three mil- 
lion in Germany, three-quarters of a million in 
France, four million in Holland, nearly a million 
in Czechoslovakia, and almost two million in Hun- 
gary. When you add the churches in Australia, New 
Zealand and Indonesia, you see the Reformed 
Church is a mighty army for the Lord. This sum- 
mer in Geneva, Switzerland, there will be a meeting 
of the World Alliance of Reformed Churches. 

Let use return now for a minute to ourselves. 
Eastminster Church is a member of Lexington- 
Ebenezer Presbytery, which in turn is a unit in 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., with some 650,000 members. The Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., is a member of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, with 
over 26 million members. We are also a member 
of the World Council of Churches. Last summer 
in Amsterdam the World Council met with 
152 denominations represented. We hear much to- 
day of the Ecumenical Church. By that we mean 
the world-wide church, or as we say in the Apostles’ 
Creed, the holy catholic Church. 

I mention all of this so that we will get the 
proper perspective. Today Eastminster is a small 
church on the outskirts of our city. But you are 
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not an isolated unit—you are part of the Ecumen- 
ical Church, embracing millions and millions of 
adherents to our Lord. As a small patrol on a 
Pacific island was an integral part of the armed 
forces of America, even so you are an essential unit 
in the army of the Lord. 

May I remind -you of some of the characteristics 
of a Presbyterian church: 

We have an inclusive attitude; we work well 
with other denominations. We have not separated 
ourselves from others by emphasis on orders, nor 
have we fenced in the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper by denominational singularities. You will 
find Presbyterians co-operating with others in 
building God’s Kingdom. Always in civic move- 
ments Presbyterians are to the fore. While we are a 
“tough-minded” folk, we have elasticity also. 

We are representative in government, standing 
halfway between the town meeting or congrega- 
tional form and the episcopacy or centralized 
power in one man. Withal, we are a closely knit, 
closely governed group; but the Presbytery which 
exercises Episcopal functions is composed of duly 
elected lay elders and ministers who stand on 
absolute parity. It is essential that we guard the 
parity of the clergy and the government of the 
local church by elected elders. Sometimes our 
processes are a little slow, but they have proved 
their soundness these 400 years. Each congregation 
is part of a larger group, and no minister can arro- 
gate authority unto himself. Sometimes you hear 
that the government of the United States is mod- 
eled after our Presbyterian system. This is not 
historically accurate. Yet, our founding fathers were 
familiar with Presbyterianism. John Calvin built 
well when he developed the Church in Geneva. 
Presbyterians have a polity that fits them well for 
citizenship in a world of free men pursuing happi- 
ness in the ultimate meaning of the term. It is no 
accident that our fathers played such a prominent 
part in the formation of this nation. The Calvin- 
istic clergy had preached for 150 years on the 
natural law, by which they meant the law of God. 
John Locke was influenced by John Calvin, and 
in turn Locke permeated the thinking of Thomas 
Jefferson and his fellows. 

We are also a Church of creedal statements; we 
believe in an intellectual presentation of religion. 
John Calvin performed an incalculable service to 
the Reformation when he wrote the Institutes: the 
outstanding presentation of the Reformed faith. 
Religion is of the heart but also of the mind. Paul 
warns us to beware of zeal without knowledge. The 
leading theologian of the Roman Catholics was 
Thomas Aquinas. The Catholics recognized the 
power of Calvin’s work, and the only theology they 
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consider the full expression of the views opposed 
to Thomism is that contained in the Institutes. 
Nearly 100 years after Calvin’s death the West- 
minster Assembly drew up the Westminster Con- 
fession and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms. 
They stem directly from Calvin and have served 
as our standards for 300 years. Of course we recog- 
nize that they are man made and are not infallible. 
Yet, throughout the years they have served both as a 
foundation and background for our thinking. They 
enable us to give a reason for the faith that is 
within us. 

These, then, are some of the characteristics of 
the Presbyterian Church. Meditate on them 
throughout the days. However, we must beware. 
Let us not lose ourselves in reveries over the past, 
resting on the deeds of our fathers. Neither must 
we be complacent and filled with false pride. 
Rather, let us accept the challenge of this mighty 
cloud of witnesses that we emulate their deeds; be 
thankful that we have an instrument, strong yet 
flexible, through which we may release ourselves 
today in this parlous world to deepen and widen 
the commonwealth of the followers of the Way. 

So much for the general background of this 
church. Now let us look at the special functions 
of a local church. They are at least four. 


I Place of Worship 


Primarily it is a place of worship. Here I can do 
no better than quote from Georgia Harkness, a 
great Christian teacher, who, by the way, wrote 
an excellent book on John Calvin: “The dis- 
tinctive function of the Church is to help people 
worship God. This is why the service of public 
worship on Sunday is so central. Other agencies 
have ‘worship services’; only the church makes 
worship primary. Such worship should, of course, 
carry over into private prayer and encourage more 
Christ-like living all through the week. The church 
has many other services to render—to promote 
religious education and growth of character, to 
comfort the sorrowing, to minister to the sick, to 
cultivate friendship and understanding—in short, 
to make the power of God available for every 
human situation. But if it neglects its central 
task of leading the people in worship, it will lack 
the power to do much in these other fields. It is a 
mistake, on the one hand, to make worship in the 
Church an emotional or aesthetic luxury unrelated 
to the hard requirements of Christian living; it is 
a mistake on the other hand, to suppose that the 
Church can make the world better unless its peo- 
ple are brought through worship into a vital en- 
counter with God.” You will agree that this is an 
adequate statement. 
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The Presbyterian Church has always stressed 
beauty and dignity in worship. We believe the 
house of the Lord should be as attractive as the 
financial means of its members can make possible. 
Not every church can have “storied windows richly 
dight” but all, no matter how simple, can be 
rendered worshipful. Our Church was highly ritu- 
alistic in is origin, but in America we have largely 
departed from this. However, there is a tendency 
to return to more formality. 

It is well to remember that our whole worship 
is built around the Communion service, though 
we use only a part of it every Sunday. The entire 
worship centers around the Communion Table, 
placed between the minister and the congregation. 
Every part of the service is meaningful: Scripture 
reading, music, responses, sermon, offering, and 
quietness, but the Communion Table is the center 
of it all. Neither flowers nor collection plates 
should ever be placed on it, but only the elements 
of the Sacrament wherein we believe our Lord is 
present spiritually. When the minister stands be- 
hind the table dispensing the elements we have a 
visible reminder of the presence of Christ, around 
whom we gather and whom we worship. 

Worship, which means “worth ship,” is the 
process through which we express the worth of 
God and receive Him into our lives. Nothing on a 
church’s program should take precedence over pub- 
lic worship, an occasion wherein we can recapture 
the lost causes of the soul. 


II Agency to Train and Teach 


Presbyterians have always believed in an edu- 
cated ministry and an educated laity. In the old 
part of Geneva today you can see the buildings of 
St. Antoine, the school which Calvin founded. The 
youth of Geneva were taught here. Near by, the 
lecture room adjoining the Cathedral of St. Pierre 
retains the appearance of Calvin’s day, and there 
you see the pulpit from which Calvin lectured 
daily to ministerial students from all over Europe. 
In studying the Word of God, his followers have 
ever believed that he presented the intellectual 
foundation of the Reformation. As I said above, 
we are a church of creedal statements wherein the 
intellectual presentation of spiritual values gives 
body and substance to our beliefs. As we have re- 
quired an educated ministry, we have at times 
limited our expansions because we have lacked 
trained men. 

However, never has the need for educated min- 
isters been more apparent than today. The other 
day a friend remarked to me that the Church 


has lost its intellectual leadership. He was speaking — 


of the place John Witherspoon had in the Con- 
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tinental Congress, and how he was representative 
of the mental and spiritual influence of the clergy. 
We need the best of youth for our ministry; we 
must equip them with the best education possible. 

The average church first comes to grips with 
education in its Sunday school. There we en- 
deavor to inculcate a knowledge of God’s Word 
and the catechisms of the Church. You cannot pay 
too much attention to the instruction in your 
church school: trained teachers employing the best 
methods. You are entering upon your history at 
a time when our denomination has just released, 
after careful study by competent and consecrated 
leaders, a new educational procedure. Yet, we are 
only on the threshold of the possibilities of re- 
ligious education. 

If you expect to witness as you should, you must 
be a teaching church. There is much uncertainty 
over the results of the Supreme Court’s decisions on 
weekday religious education. We have so little of 
the pupils’ time at best. Be alert to follow the best 
guidance available in this field. If you can teach 
the catechism, not in a parrot-like manner, but 
constructively against its historical setting, you will 
make a real contribution. 

Might I add a word for the support of our own 
Presbyterian institutions. Here in Lexington we 
have Sayre School; at Jackson, Lees Junior College, 
with Centre at Danville and the Theological Sem- 
inary in Louisville. Presbyterians have believed in 
schools and colleges. As you commence your work, 
plan to support our educational program in Ken- 
tucky which covers every phase of the church’s 
educational policy. 

Yet let us bear in mind always that a factual 
knowledge of the Bible is not enough. Only as it 
takes hold upon us and we translate its principles 
into constructive living in the world do we really 
understand the handling of the Sword of the Spirit. 


III Fellowship 


The third function of a church is fellowship. The 
New Testament word for this is “koinonia,” and the 
early Christians made much of this relationship, as 
evidenced by the fact that the non-Christian people 
of the day were wont to say, “How these Christians 
love one another!” Something of the same kind of 
attitude is meant by the statement of Malachi: 
“They that [loved] the Lord spake often one to 
another.” The Christian expression of this fellow- 
ship is stated in the Apostles’ Creed: “I believe in 
. .. the communion of saints.” 

We must remember that a church is not a club: 
or a fraternal organization. Its efficiency is not 
measured by the amount of handshaking and social 
gatherings that it may have. Yet, this does point 
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in the direction of what we mean. “Saints” is the 
New Testament word for Christians. A church is 
the organization in which saints are united in the 
deeper realities of Christian fellowship. The 
Y.M.C.A. many years ago adopted “Blest Be The 
Tie That Binds” as its theme hymn, and all con- 
ferences and conventions are closed with the 
delegates’ singing it. The words express our mean- 


ing: 


Blest be the tie that binds 

Our hearts in Christian love; 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above. 


Before our Father’s throne 

We pour our ardent prayers; 

Our fears, our hopes, our aims, are one, 
Our comforts and our cares. 


We share our mutual woes, 
Our mutual burdens bear, 
And often for each other flows 
The sympathizing tear. 


When we asunder part, 

It gives us inward pain; 

But we shall still be joined in heart, 
And hope to meet again. 


There are lonely hearts to cherish as the days 
are going by. For many a person the church has 
been a haven of rest where he is understood and 
inspired. After all, society consists of Christians and 
non-Christians, and church members are in the 
minority. An esprit de corps of Christian fellowship 
not only brings comfort in sorrow, sympathy in 
trials, but it provides encouragement and inspira- 
tion for the individual as he fulfills his place in the 
commonwealth of God. 

Only in a church do all kinds and conditions of 
men meet in close fellowship. We are not to be 
respecters of persons. All too many churches have 
a horizontal plane of membership. Rather, it 
should be a vertical one, including every type and 
condition found in the community. With all of this 


goes cordiality to strangers. I have never forgotten. 


the impression made on me as a boy when our 
minister, Dr. Jere Witherspoon, was singled out as 
the most cordial individual to an agent of the 
Ladies Home Journal who was visiting churches 
along the Atlantic Seaboard to ascertain how 
strangers were welcomed in a church. 


A church widens its range when it practices the’ 


precept of loving our neighbors. Christian love— 
“agape” it was called—means not only affection 
but recognition of the worth, and respect for the 
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personality, of all God’s children. We believe this is’ 
the only certain procedure in the complicated ad- 
justments of life. 


IV The Gospel 


The last function of a church I shall mention 
is the propagation of the Gospel. How desperately 
the world needs the Good Tidings of Jesus Christ! 
In a church in which the Gospel is preached, men 
come under the saving power of the Word. You are 
a constant witness for God; you are the agency 
through which men are brought into His Kingdom. 

You have been placed here in a new and un- 
churched area. The field is open before you. As I 
said at the start of my sermon, it is a challenging 
position to be a member of a new church. You will 
nourish it and have a part in its growth. We believe 
men need Christ for salvation. Yours is the oppor- 
tunity to present Him to them. Every approach I 
have mentioned—worship, study, and fellowship— 
are all focused on the supreme effort of putting 
men into personal contact with their Lord. | 

Today we talk much of personal evangelism. 
Every one of us can have a part in it: primarily of 
course by the radiances of the personal Christian 
life attracting others to the Christ. Various tech- 
niques are followed, but essentially you must have 
such an experience yourself that you have gained 
peace within, but also a divine discontent until 
you have led other men into the same fellowship. 
Years ago I read a book called “Romance of 
Preaching.” It has lived with me all the days, for 
preaching is romantic. But not preaching alone— 
every phase of propagating the Way of life we call 
Christianity is stimulating beyond words. 

Your immediate sphere of activity is around you, 
but there is a wider one. You belong to the Ecu- 
menical Church, your parish is the world. Back in 
the middle of the 16th century the church in 
Geneva sent two missionaries to Portugal. These 
two young men lost their lives in a storm at sea, 
but they are indicative of the mission-mindedness 
of the Reformed Church. We might say the Re- 
formed Church is instinct with missions; its very 
genius calls for outreach. So as you help to propa- 
gate the Gospel near and afar, you are following 
the traditions of your fathers. 

God bless you as you start. Never forget your 
heritage and fellowship. You are a part of the 
Reformed movement which is inclusive, representa- 
tive, and doctrinal, yet withal a part of the holy 
catholic Church. As a local church, lead men to 
worship, train them in the faith, promote the com- 
munion of saints, and be zealous in spreading the 
Word. 
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Delegate Helen Shedd, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 

graduated from Occidental College, Los Angeles, and 

comes from Santa Barbara, California. Lamar Williamson, 

from Monticello, Arkansas, represented the Presbyterian 

Church, U.S. He graduated from Davidson College and is 

in the middle class at Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond 


Youth at 


_ Amsterdam 


By LAMAR WILLIAMSON, JR.* 


A new vision of the Church of Christ—a church which is the very body of 
her Lord, spread through all time and space and rooted in eternity, moving 
through human history like an army with banners 


HE first assembly of the World Council of 

Churches in Amsterdam last August was a 

history-making event in many respects. Among 
the numerous “firsts” marked there, one was the 
first official participation of a youth delegation in 
an ecumenical assembly of churches. There have 
been several ecumenical conferences of churches at 
which young people have been present, but only 
as ushers. Some of the World Council’s foremost 
leaders have come from the ranks of the ushers at 
those early conferences. 

At Amsterdam a group of one hundred young 
people made up the Youth Section of the assembly. 
This Youth Section participated in the work of 
the assembly as official observers. Of the one hun- 
dred youth delegates, eighteen came from the 
United States to represent the youth of the twenty- 
eight American bodies which are members of the 
World Council of Churches. This points out the 
fact that the youth section did not include mem- 
bers of as many denominations as were represented 
by official delegates. With only one hundred places 
to be filled by the youth of one hundred forty-eight 
churches, this situation was unavoidable. 

What the Youth Section lacked in denominational 
representation, it made up in a wide diversity of 
national and racial backgrounds, and in the rela- 
tively large number of young women and rep- 
resentatives of the “younger churches.” The youth 
section was drawn from forty-eight nations, four 


*Student at Union Theological Seminary. 
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more than were represented among the official 
delegates. There also seemed to be a better propor- 
tion of non-white delegates in the youth section. 
Thirty-two of the one hundred were young women, 
and among them were some of the ablest youth 
delegates. The “younger churches,” formerly called 
mission churches but now come of age, made a 
vital contribution in every phase of the assembly’s 
life, but they were represented in greater proportion 
in the youth section. Our delegates from India, 
China, Ceylon, the Philippines, and other lands 
where the church is relatively young contributed 
an enthusiastic optimism and an aggressive leader- 
ship often lacking among delegates from the older 
churches. 

In choosing delegates for the youth section, the 
European standard of “youth” was adopted. Thus 
the upper age limit was thirty, and some of our 
youths had graying temples! This meant, of course, 


that many of us had taken active part in the war, 


some in the resistance movements, and there was 
evident a wealth of experience and maturity seldom 
found in a youth group. This maturity was essential 
when the group sat down to problems that have 
baffled the greatest spirits of the Church for cen- 
turies. At many points we Americans felt ourselves 


‘completely outclassed by the extent of knowledge 


and depth of understanding evidenced by the Euro- 
peans. They were older than we, and most of them 
had been through trials of soul such as we could 
only imagine, 
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Youth Section III at work on “The Church and the Disorder of Society.” At the head of the table is Barbara Dietz, U.S.A., 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, president of the student YWCA, and secretary of this section; and Philip Potter, Jamaica, 


BS 


Methodist, ministerial student at Richmond College, Richmond, Surrey, England, and chairman of this section, The group 
includes representatives from Australia, Bantuland, China, Germany, Gold Coast, Greece, Jamaica, Latvia, Madagascar, the 
Netherlands, United States, Spain, Sweden, and Uruguay 


We of the youth section had the distinct advan- 
tage of living together in Amsterdam’s municipal 
youth hostel. This offered us rich opportunities to 
come to know each other very well in the course 
of our two weeks together. In fellowship at table, 
discussions in our sixteen-bed rooms, and “bull ses- 
sions” in every spare moment, we developed a warm 
solidarity within our section which most of the 
assembly, being spread all over Amsterdam and 
neighboring towns, could not experience. Thus, for 
us the ecumenical spirit of real brotherhood in 
Christ became a living reality in our daily lives. 

Youth’s participation in the assembly was on 
this wise: We were present at all plenary sessions 
of the assembly—that is, for all the major addresses 
and discussions of the assembly as a whole. ‘Then 
when the assembly split into its component parts 
to study and discuss the theme, “Man’s Disorder 
and God’s Design,” the youth section withdrew to a 
near-by school. There we divided into four study 
sections, just as the delegates and alternates were 
doing, to consider the same four topics—namely, 
“The Universal Church in God’s Design,” “The 
Church’s Witness to God’s Design,” “The Church 
and the Disorder of Society,” and ““The Church and 
International Disorder.” Each of these sections 
maintained contact with the corresponding sections 
of delegates and alternates through “liaison officers.” 

Besides participating in the general study pro- 
gram of the assembly, we considered matters of 
particular concern to the newly-established Youth 
Department of the World Council. There were 
certain organizational details on which the Youth 
Department wanted the advice of the youth dele- 
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gates at Amsterdam. There were also practical mat- 
ters to be considered, like plans for the next world 
conference of Christian youth and suggestions for 
the work camps being sponsored or co-ordinated 
by the Youth Department each summer. 

Certain characteristics were distinctive of the 
youth section as it went about its work. One of these 
was a smiling face. There is not much left to smile 
about in Europe today, and much of the assembly 
seemed oppressed by the weight of the problems 
which confront the world in general and the 
Church in particular. Youth, though fully con- 
scious of the problems, seemed to be able to smile 
and sing and be happy together in the face of the 
worst of them. It was not the hail-fellow-well-met 
happiness of many American youth conferences, 
but a sort of deep joy springing from a faith that 
had in many cases been tested by fire. 

Another characteristic of youth at Amsterdam 
was its attitude of hopeful keenness to get on with 
the job of realizing Christian unity. Youth, deeply 
aware of the problems weighing upon the assembly, 
seemed to be less concerned with evaluating them 
than with solving them. So, for instance, youth 
felt that we’ve spent long enough now discovering 
what is dividing the churches and learning to under- 
stand why we differ; it is now time to get down to 
the business of overcoming our differences. We 
have come to an understanding; now let’s try to 
come to an agreement! 

On the final morning of the assembly, just before 
the adoption of the official message, the Youth 
Section presented a report of its activities to the 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Weaving 


By JEWELL ROSE MEHUS* 








Above, starting the pattern 
Right, finishing the needle point 


Below, the finished product 




















ving Bedspreads— 


and Character 


AT 


The School of the Ozarks 


old days” when she enters the weaving room 

of the School of the Ozarks. Here on fourteen 
looms, two of them constructed of hand-hewn oak 
and more than a hundred years old, and others 
of the most modern design, girls attending the 
school produce coverlets of the Whig Rose and 
Martha Washington patterns that remind one of 
the coverlets at Grandmother’s house. 

Mrs. Mabel Bishop, who teaches the weaving, 
says the products of the room are just the same as 
of yore when at the loom in the home a girl learned 
the comely lessons of patience, understanding, 
thrift, and sharing. She says the girls of her de- 
partment are not just weaving yards of materials; 
they are weaving lives of good character. 

“A girl soon finds she cannot do beautiful weav- 
ing if she is out of sorts or angry with another,” 
points out the teacher. “Here in the weaving room 
beauty reigns, for everyone works with things of 
beauty to create objects of beauty. So one finds 
among the girls a desire to do things right and to 
live right.” 

She adds, “A goal of perfection may sometimes 
be too high, but it is our aim. I have seen girls 
come here who were nervous, timid, and just plain 
scared, but in the atmosphere of calm and beauty 
they became poised and soon were good students 
on every part of the campus. 

“The girls learn to be accurate, and that requires 
concentration.” That quality, she points out, re- 
sults from such work as a Spanish lace design with 
an initial woven in it. “The girl must use her tape 


Oa feels that she has stepped into the “good 


* Mrs. O. Myking Mehus, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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measure and be certain of each stitch, or the design 
will be ruined.” 

The students attend classes, but they may work 
at the looms as many hours as their grades will 
permit, or as they desire. This year fourteen girls 
work as much as sixteen hours a week. 

Besides coverlets, they weave beautiful luncheon 
sets, tea napkins, towels, and table runners of linen 
or of fine cotton threads. One of the loveliest lunch- 
eon sets is in natural color linen with the border 
of blue woven in variations of the honeysuckle de- 
sign. 

The dirndl skirts with borders in gay colors are 
sold everywhere. Some of their prettiest rugs are 
woven from old silk stockings. The hose ‘come from 
friends of the school—sometimes from D. A. R. 
chapters, sometimes from church organizations, and 
occasionally from individuals. From wool they 
weave afghans and baby coverlets. And there are 
lace panels for curtains of fine cotton threads. 

The revenue from these woven pieces gives a 
stipend to the girl and provides scholarships so that 
other Ozark girls, without funds, may attend the 
school. 

Mrs. Bishop first taught weaving in Springfield. 
She studied under M. Atwater, dean of American 
weavers, but much of her knowledge of such weav- 
ing comes from long hours of practice and experi- 
menting with this design and that design and with 
this and that machine. Her knowledge of the weav- 
ing of character perhaps comes from living a life 
whose many hues she has, through Christian living, 
blended into a thing of beauty which pervades the 
room and gives confidence and assurance to those 
girls from the hill country. 
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Geowth of the Mexican 
Churches in Texas 


By G. W. CROFOOT* 


OVEMBER 2, 1947 marked the sixtieth an- 
| \ niversary of the beginning of our Church’s 


work among the Latin-American people in 
Texas. It was on that date 60 years ago that 26 
Latin-Americans, gathered together by a convert 
of our foreign mission work in Mexico who later 
moved to Texas, were organized into the Mexican 
Presbyterian Church of San Marcos by the Presby- 
tery of Western Texas. It is a far cry from that 
humble beginning to the work in progress today. 
On November 2, 1887 there was one church with 
26 members. Today there are 30 churches with 
3,000 members. That first church had a Sunday- 
school enrollment of 72. Today the Sunday-school 
enrollment is 4,096. This first church had no 
resident full-time worker. Today there are 33 
workers among the churches and outposts scat- 
tered from the Rio Grande on the south to Dallas 
and Fort Worth on the north, and from Del Rio 
on the west to Houston on the east. The total gifts 
of that infant church, according to their first year’s 
report, amount to $106. Last year the total gifts of 
the Latin-American Presbyterian churches in Texas 
amounted to approximately $52,000. Sixty years 
ago there were neither mission schools nor a Span- 
ish-speaking department in a theological seminary. 
Today there are both. And so the story goes. With 
Samuel of old, we say, “Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us.” 


The Evangelistic Outreach 


In connection with the 30 churches, there are 18 
outposts. Texas-Mexican Presbyterians would es- 
tablish their share and more of the 1250 chapels 
called for in the Presbyterian Program of Progress 
if the ministers had adequate transportation. Cars 
which in many cases were not too good to begin 
with have worn out, and in other cases the min- 
isters have had to sell their cars in order to meet 
the increased cost of living. We dream of a fleet of 
Gospel Jeep station wagons. If this dream could 


*Rev. G. W. Crofoot was for several years the Superintendent 
of the work of Texas-Mexican Presbytery. He is now the pastor of 
Westminster Church in Corpus Christi, Texas. 
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be transformed into reality, Texas-Mexican Pres- 
byterianism would not be on the march; it would 
he on the run and in the right direction. By this 
extended evangelistic work the local work would 
be strengthened also. 


Youth at Amsterdam 


(Continued from page 127) 


assembly in plenary session. It was presented by 
Philip Potter, an outstanding Negro theological 
student from Jamaica. There was a very gratifying 
reaction of genuine approval of the report itself 
and of the Youth Section in general. 

This approval means that youth will almost cer- 
tainly participate in future assemblies of the World 
Council of Churches. There is some question, how- 
ever, of how youth will participate. Some felt that 
youth’s voice was lost by being relegated to a 
separate section, with only “observer” status. This 
group would have provision made for the inclusion 
of a quantum of youth as official delegates with 
voting power. Another, and I think the larger, 
group within the Youth Section felt that if young 
people were included as official delegates, they 
would be completely overshadowed by their wiser, 
more mature elders, in which case their voice would 
indeed be lost. This group favors the continuation 
of the present plan, whereby youth, though not 
voting, may share in the life of the assembly and 
may then present its finding with unanimous voice. 

In any case, youth will continue to be a vital 
part of the World Council of Churches, and in 
return the World Council will impart a vital gift 
to youth. That gift, which came to one hundred of 
us at Amsterdam last August, is a new vision of 
the Church of Christ: a Church which is the very 
body of her Lord, spread out through all time and 
space and rooted in eternity, moving triumphantly 
through human history like an army with banners. 
Such a vision became flesh and blood at Amsterdam. 
In such a Church and in her Lord youth will gladly 
place its faith and pledge its loyalty. 
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What do you know about Highland Institute? This article will make you 


wish to know more. 





The faculty at Highland Institute 


Facts About Our School 


By ADA RUTH BOYD* 


DEAR FRIENDS: 

We were very much pleased that many different 
people have written us, asking that we send them 
some information about Highland. It is a real joy 
to share some of our experiences with you. 

Highland is located in a valley, surrounded by 
mountains on all sides. It is a beautiful place. Now 
that the leaves are beginning to turn, it is one of 
the prettiest sights you have ever seen. We are 
looking forward eagerly to this winter when the 
mountains will be covered with snow. 

I will try to give some facts about our school that 
some of you have been wondering and asking 
about. We have nine buildings—two dormitories, 
church, school, barn, laundry, farm house, teacher- 
age, and the clothing sale building. The post office 
does not belong to the school, although it is right 
here at the campus. The mail is brought from Oak- 
dale each day on a mule. That is a distance of 
about four miles. 


* Mrs. Boyd is a member of the faculty at the Highland Insti- 
tute, Highland, Kentucky, 
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Our medical supplies are kept in a cabinet in our 
bathroom. Mac is the doctor, and I am the nurse in 
the girls’ dorm, so you can see what a good medical 
setup we have! We have all kinds of medicines on 
hand so we can care for the students ourselves as 
much as possible. It is fifteen miles to the nearest 
town, Jackson, so it is rather inconvenient to get 
a doctor. We have a general store here that has a 
little bit of everything in stock. As the lady who 
runs it said, “we have nothing a rich man would 
have, but everything a poor man needs.” It cer- 
tainly serves the purpose for our needs here. 

I am matron in the girls’ dormitory. Mac and I 
have two rooms and a bath. Our rooms were kem- 
toned just before we came, so they look very nice. 
We have one room for a bedroom, and the other 
is our study room. We are very pleased with our 
living quarters. We eat in the dining hall with the 
students. The dining hall is in the basement of the 
girls’ dorm. We are in charge of thirty girls. 

Mrs. Mary Lansing is matron for the boys, and 
she is also our school librarian, She is a nurse and 
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has had plenty of experience in that calling, so she 
is an asset to our school. 

The school has 40 students in high school and 
go in the grades. Of these, 60 are boarding students. 
We teach from the first to the twelfth grades. 

The buildings are all old and in need of repair. 
The boys’ dorm is in very bad condition. The girls’ 
dorm is a rock building and is in much better con- 
dition. The Superintendent has done a lot of work 
on the school just since we have been here. 

About three-fourths of the students come from 
extremely poor homes. I would also say that three- 
fourths come from broken homes. I can think of 
only a very few girls whose actual parents are living 
together. Oh, how these people need to know of 
Christ and His wonderful plan of salvation! We 
have a marvelous opportunity to witness for Christ 
each hour of the day. Pray for us that we may lead 
the kind of lives that we should in order to in- 
fluence their lives for the best. 

Each night Mac and I have a short devotional 
with our girls. We try to make each service very 
practical and applicable to their daily tasks. One 
Saturday night I talked with them about accepting 
Christ and told them what a glorious experience 
it is. After we had gone back to our rooms, one of 
my little girls came into my room, fell into my 
arms, and said, “I feel that I am ready to join the 
church. I would like to tomorrow.” Of course I 
was overjoyed. Mac and I have a glowing cross 
right over our bed. We cut off the light and let 
the cross shine as we prayed with Margie. She has 
certainly tried to follow Him every day, too, since 
she joined the church. 

I am anxious to visit one community where 
about ten of our boarding students live. It is twenty 
miles from here, ten of which can be covered in a 
car, leaving the other ten to be conquered ‘either 
on a mule or in a wagon. Can you imagine that? 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Vander Meer are doing a 
wonderful job in that community. Mr. Vander 
Meer is known around here as one of the greatest 
Christian men we know. We met him the other 
night at a Sunday-school teachers’ meeting in Jack- 
son. He has such a glowing personality that you 
actually feel the love of Christ radiating as he 
speaks. At ten that night he said, “I must go.” He 
had to ride ten miles on his mule after going 
twenty-five miles in a car to get back home. 

Few of the people here have any conception of 
tithing. It never enters the minds of most of them 
to give any of their money to the Lord. We are be- 
hind three months on the minister’s salary now. 
When school started, some of the faculty members 
were worrying about being so far behind. He was 
very kind and told them’ to forget the past and 
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just try to keep him paid on time in the future. 
Mr. Sam Cramer, the pastor, is married, has three 
children, and lives here in the neighborhood very 
close to the school. He has four churches, includ- 
ing Highland. The other three—Canoe, Athol, and 
Elsome—are within a radius of ten-or twelve miles 
from here. He preaches every Sunday morning at 
Highland except one Sunday in each month. He 
preaches at these other churches on Sunday 
afternoon, taking turns about. We do not have 
an evening church service. Mr. Cramer is here 
on Sunday night, but he does not preach. He 
feels that it would be too many sermons for one 
man to preach in a day. We all go to vespers, and 
then there is nothing else for the children to do 
until bedtime. Do you have any suggestions as to 
what they might do? I wish someone would help 
us. I hate for my girls to get noisy on Sunday 
night; yet I have nothing to offer them to do. We 
have a thirty minute sing-song at vespers, so they 
get plenty of singing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Byron Price are here at Highland, 
too. We went to school with them, so we four have 
many happy times together. There are five Texans 
on our faculty, so you can imagine what a hard 
time we give these people. They are really finding 
out what Texas is like. My girls go around con- 
stantly singing, “The eyes of Texas are upon us.” 

Our buildings are heated by steam. Our water 
supply comes from a drilled well, the water being 
pumped to the buildings by means of an electric 
pump. Therefore, when the electricity is off we 
have neither lights nor water. That is the predica- 
ment we are in now. Here it is Monday afternoon, 
and the electricity has been off since Sunday morn- 
ing at 6:30. Very few of our students have electricity 
in their homes, so they are used to it. You should 
see us carrying our oil lamps everywhere we go! 
Last night we had an impressive vesper service. 
We had oil lamps scattered all over the church. 
It made us feel closer to God as we worshiped 
there in the dim lights. 

Our Sundays are packed full. I have Junior 
Choir practice at nine-thirty every Sunday morn- 
ing. Sunday school doesn’t begin until ten. We 
both teach a Sunday-school class. I will give you 
yesterday’s schedule. At nine o’clock Mrs. Coker 
remembered that we had not prepared the bread 
and wine for the Communion service. We helped 
her fix it and got it ready in time after doing some 
fast jumping around. At Sunday school we had a 
very impressive Rally Day Program. At church 
Mrs. Price, Mac, and I sang. After lunch we had 
our usual quiet hour. The students must stay in 
their rooms for two hours and rest. At four we 
got the young people who had parts on the vesper 
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program together so that. we could practice with 
them. We worked with them until supper. After 
we ate we went to the vesper meeting. The next 
two hours were spent in the Cokers’ apartment. The 
Prices, Boyds, and Cokers met to discuss some of 
the problems we have with our students. I put my 
girls to bed at 8:30 sinoe the lights were off and 
it was too dark to see to do anything. We arise 
each morning at 5:45 and the students go to bed 
at nine each night. 

I hope I have given you an insight into our work 
here. We are one big family. Our biggest problem 
and responsibility is making it a happy Christian 
family. 

Always remember us in your prayers as we so 
greatly need your spiritual help as well as financial 
support. May God bless each of you. 


The Village of Hope for 
the Children of Europe 


(Continued from page 101) 


On the other hand, there well may be many 
who will be able to rise above the conditions they 
are likely to find at home and lead others to a 
better way of life, a better way of thinking. The 
same potentialities are in these children that are 
in any group of children. There may be a potential 
Woodrow Wilson among them who will be helped 
along his way by the village. Or there may be a 
potential Hitler who will be deterred from his 
path by the influence of the village. Besides that, 
there are the many who will only be plain, right- 
thinking citizens of tomorrow—and they, after all, 


are the final answer to the success of any way of 
life. 


As far as I know, the village is not related to 


any religious organization. It is the dream child 
of Dr. Walter Corti, a Swiss magazine editor of 
Zurich, who saw a need and set out to meet it. He 
has been more than generously backed by the 
people of Switzerland, who feel that it truly is 
their village, plus a group of well-trained educators. 
The village is named for Pestalozzi, the great Swiss 
educator who believed that children were persons 
and should be taught as such—that we learn by 
doing, not altogether by listening. 

Pestalozzi was not identified with the Church 
as such. Yet, one must say that the basic motivation 
of the village is religious. They accept children 
regardless of religious affiliation. They try to group 
all in one house, either Catholic or Protestant; but 
the children are not barred from the village on 
any such grounds. This is in contrast to some 
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projects in Europe which take care of children 
from only one religious background. The village 
will not accept houses paid for by any. specifically 
religious group that might try to say that only 
children of that faith could live in it. It is truly 
nonsectarian, and the directors are justifiably afraid 
of any sectarianism creeping in. 

Pestalozzidorf cuts across lines of race, national- 
ity, or religion to achieve a nonsectarian village 
based on a truly Christian concern for children. 
And that, I think, is as it should be. 

Pestalozzidorf is a tremendously challenging idea 
and ideal. It must be multiplied many times if the 
children of Europe are to be saved from being an 
almost total casualty of World War II. 


Program of Religious 


Education 
MISS BEATRICE FERNANDEZ, Direc- 


tor of Religious Education in Texas-Mexican 
Presbytery, writes as follows of her work. 


N spite of difficulties and handicaps, some ad- 
vance has been made in the field of religious 
education in our Presbytery. Religious instruc- 

tion is being given our children on weekdays in a 
good number of our churches. New young people’s 
groups have been organized. Several young adult 
classes and men’s clubs have sprung up. The 
number of leadership classes has increased. The 
total enrollment in these classes for the last year 
was 176, and 96 persons completed the courses and 
received recognition cards. Two Vacation Bible 
School Institutes were held, and a laboratory va- 
cation Bible school was conducted to train workers 
for this particular type of religious education ac- 
tivity. Last summer 24 vacation schools were held, 
with a total enrollment of 1,286 pupils. Eight Pres.- 
Mex. girls went out to help in these schools. The 
attendance at our Presbytery’s second Religious 
Education Conference was twice that of the pre- 
vious year. The young people of the Presbytery 
have shown an increased interest and have dis- 
played more activity. More young people’s groups 
were represented in the Synod’s senior and older 
young people’s conferences, as well as in our Pres- 
bytery’s conference. Youth rallies have been held 
in three districts. Last summer for the first time 
we had a youth caravan, with young people from 
our own Presbytery doing splendid work among 
the young people in the local churches. Several 
young people have expressed the desire to give 
their lives in full-time Christian service. 
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Little does the average South American know of the living Christ . . . who 


healed the sick, who put His hands lovingly upon the heads of little children, 


who counselled with the lonely and those in despair. 


The Christ of the Andes 


BOUT 450 years ago there took place one 
Ax the largest and most significant expansion 


movements in the history of the world. Great 
trips of exploration opened up a new hemisphere 
to the peoples of the old world. The name of 
Columbus is symbolic of that period. The daring 
and the willingness to endure hardships and suffer- 
ing on the part of those who explored the new 
world will forever remain a stirring example of 
heroism. The names of men like Magellan, Balboa, 
Pizarro, and Orellana fill the history books of that 
period. 


Colonization vs. Plunder 


There was, however, one aspect of their activity 
which was not so admirable. Those who came to 
South America in that period of exploration cared 
not so much to build homes and establish perma- 
nent residences but rather wanted to claim new 
territories and to take back the gold and silver 
which they found. It is interesting to draw a con- 
trast between the explorations and early coloniza- 
tions of North America and those same movements 
in South America. Most of the colonizers of North 
America came from northern Europe. The ma- 
jority of those who colonized South America came 


* United Andean Indian Mission, Ecuador. 
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from Spain. They carried with them different ideas 
and ideals, different goals and purposes. In all 
South American history I have never read of an 
incident comparable to that first Thanksgiving in 
New England when the settlers gathered on amica- 
ble terms with the Indians to thank God for their 
preservation. Neither have I read in South Ameri- 
can literature of any man of the stature of William 
Penn who maintained the peace with the aborig- 
ines. The exploration record of South America is 
filled with the utter betrayal of the Indian by these 
early colonizers, with only an occasional voice 
raised in their defense. All was not a clean record 
on the part of North American colonizers, of 
course. But there seem to have been two different 
ideas which separated them in spirit from those of 
South America. In the first place, those who came 
to North America brought with them ideals of lib- 
erty and independence and democracy; and _ al- 
though there were bitter struggles before a measure 
of those ideals was realized, there were great 
achievements in that field. Secondly, the majority 
of the North American settlers brought with them 
the Protestant or evangelical faith. 

The Spaniards brought with them not so much 
the spirit of democracy and liberty as the spirit of 
despotism, and all through the South American 
countries today you can see the remnants of that 
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spirit. Democracy and constitutional government 
have developed only after long and difficult strug- 
gles. In our own little country of Ecuador, inde- 
pendence came almost 50 years after it had come in 
the United States. And there have been not one 
but many different constitutions. That has been 
true also of other South American countries, some 
of which are still in the agonies of dictatorship. 
In South America political instability has probably 
been greater than in any other part of the world. 
And I believe that the political and religious faith 
of the colonizers played a tremendously significant 
part in that instability. 


A Different Faith 


I do not wish to stir up ill feeling within the 
household of Christendom, but I believe that we 
can, dispassionately and objectively, look upon the 
kind of faith that has dominated South America 
for four centuries and draw our conclusions hon- 
estly. 

The Christ that was brought to the Andes has 
been for the most part a dead image on a crucifix. 
Little does the average South American know of 
the living Christ who walked and talked among 
men, who healed the sick, who put His hands 
lovingly upon the heads of little children, who 
counselled with the lonely and those in despair. 

Perhaps the predominant feature of the religion 
of South America is not the worship of God in 
Christ, but the cult of the Virgin Mary. The great 
religious celebrations of the year are not in honor 
of Christ but of Mary. In almost every home, in 
every public vehicle of transportation, and in the 
wayside shrines there are pictures of the Virgin 
Mary. 

The Bible in South America has been a closed 
book. We still hear of incidents in which a Bible 
is forcibly taken away from a person who has 
bought a copy—taken away by the religious au- 
thorities and burned. 

When the Church discovered how hard it was 
to turn the Indians away from their pagan deities, 
they very cleverly adopted some of those deities. 
In some churches you will find hanging from some 
saint’s statue various symbols of the Inca religion, 
as, for example, the breastplate of the sun god. 

Religious fiestas have been anything but re- 
ligious. At the numerous religious fiestas through- 
out the year, drunkenness is common everywhere, 
with the church doing nothing to counteract the 
evils of alcoholism. 


Exploitation 


There has been excessive exploitation of the 
ignorant, poverty-stricken, credulous Indian. High 
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fees are charged for baptisms, weddings, and 
funerals. The priest will walk a certain distance 
in a funeral procession according to the amount of 
money he is receiving. The people live and die in 
the most abject poverty, but in the village church 
will be found a gold-encrusted, jewel-bedecked 
altar. 

The land ownership system of nearly all South 
American countries is practically equivalent to the 
feudalistic system of the Middle Ages; and the 
Church is one of the greatest landowners. About 
50 years ago in Ecuador, a new liberal anti-Church 
government came into power. Thirty huge hacien- 
das belonging to the Church were expropriated by 
the government and the income from the operation 
of these haciendas turned into a public assistance 
fund administered by the government. And yet 
the Church continues to be one of the largest land- 
owners in Ecuador. 


What of the Church? 


All through the history of these South American 
countries the Church has been aligned on the side 
of political and economic reaction. In early times 
the Church fought the independence movements 
and in the modern period has blocked land reforms 
and alienated the liberal spirits. It is historic fact 
that twice in the history of Ecuador the Jesuit 
order had to be expelled for the good of the 
country. And it has come about that an order 
taking its name from the name of Jesus has earned 
the definition given in both English and Spanish 
dictionaries: cunning, hypocrite! 

The Church in Latin America has not educated 
the people nor supported movements for public 
education. Ecuadorian school teachers have frankly 
told us that the priest is their “number one enemy.” 
The Church has not even educated its own priests, 
but continues to bring in great numbers from 
Spain and Italy. An American Catholic who spent 
three years in Ecuador told me one day, “In South 
America my Church is rotten!” 

I repeat that I do not wish to stir up ill-feeling, 
but we need to remind ourselves that the work of 
the Reformation is not yet finished. It is needed 
in South America—where its influence was never 
felt; and it is needed in North America. It is 
needed in order to eliminate religious corruption 
not just from one particular church but from all 
churches. 

In the light of all this we affirm wholeheartedly 
that it is the Christian obligation of those of the 
Protestant faith to share the living Christ with 
South America. 


(This article to be concluded in the next issue: Discussion 
of Evangelical approach to problems of Latin American life.) 
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Twelve Americans attend the International Congress on Alcoholism at 


Lucerne, Switzerland. Mr. Hearn tells us what it is all about. 


Total Abstainers Hold 


International Parley 


By C. AUBREY HEARN* 


in Belgium. I asked the girl at the desk if the 

water there was safe for drinking. She 
shrugged her shoulders and replied, “I don’t know. 
We never drink it.” That is a typical attitude in 
Europe, where they look at an American in aston- 
ishment when he asks for a drink of water as if to 
say, “Don’t you know that water was made to bathe 
in and is not fit to drink?” 

We were twelve Americans in Europe to attend 
the twenty-third International Congress on Alco- 
holism at lovely Lucerne, Switzerland, July 4-9. 
This meeting, sponsored by the world famous 
total abstinence society, the International Bureau 
Against Alcoholism! of Lausanne, Switzerland, of 
which Dr. R. Hercod is Executive Secretary, 
brought together three hundred doctors, social 
workers, and antiliquor leaders from about twenty- 
five countries. The Swiss government invited all the 
governments with which it has diplomatic relations 
to be officially represented, and thirteen of them 
accepted. In addition, many international organi- 


Oin sightseeing bus stopped at a small hotel 


1Inquiries regarding the work of the International Bureau 
Against Alcoholism should be addressed to Dr. R. Hercod, Casa 
Garem Lausanne, Switzerland. The Bureau publishes a quarterly, 
the International Review Against Alcoholism, subscription, $2.50 
a year. As the Bureau is wholly dependent upon gifts, all inquiries 
should be accompanied by a money donation. 

*Mr. Hearn is Associate Editor, Training Union Department of 
the Baptist Sunday School Board, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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zations, including the United Nations, the World 
Council of Churches, the International Union for 
Child Welfare, and the League of Red Cross So- 
cieties, sent representatives. The Pope sent a dele- 
gate and a number of the Catholic total abstinence 
societies of Europe were represented. It was a 
heterogeneous group of people, speaking many lan- 
guages but united in a mutual interest in the pre- 
vention and cure of alcoholism. 

For six days we met in the Kunsthaus and heard 
addresses and discussions on a scientific and schol- 
arly plane on how the world-wide problem of 
alcoholism can be solved. 

One afternoon we had an excursion on beautiful 
Lake Lucerne, climbed Burgenstock by funicular 
railway, and had dinner in the hotel there high 
above the lake. Amid an atmosphere of rugged 
beauty, such as only Switzerland can provide, and 
with rare good fellowship, we thought together 
about how we can persuade people to drink fruit 
juices rather than alcoholic beverages. In the tea 
room and in numerous conferences in hotel lobbies 
and restaurants we shared experiences in projects 
of alcohol education and talked about how we may 
make our antiliquor crusades more effective. 

This meeting was different from some of the con- 
ferences on alcoholism in the United States in one 
notable respect. Practically all of those attending 
practice and teach total abstinence, whereas in some 
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Interior view of the Polar Fabrick Van Pare Vruchtensappen 

(plant for pure fruit juice) in Maastricht, the Netherlands, 

which was formerly a brewery. This illustrates a trend in the 

drinking habits of the Dutch and is a symbol of what must be 

done around the world before the problem of alcoholism will 
be solved 


of the larger conferences on alcoholism in this 
country moderation is not only countenanced but 
advocated, and abstinence is thought of as a solu- 
tion only for eccentric or queer persons. In the 
Lucerne congress personal abstinence was consid- 
ered to be a prerequisite to any solution of the 
problems of alcoholism. 


At Lucerne I Learned That— 


India will likely be dry in five years. Prohibition 
in India began as an experiment in one province 
of Madras in 1936 and has been so successful that 
nine other provinces have adopted it. This is due 
largely to Gandhi's influence. One of his fourteen 
points was prohibition for India. No Indian-owned 
newspapers carry liquor advertisements. The only 
newspapers that print liquor ads in India today are 
those owned by the British. 

The Bratt system of liquor control in Sweden 
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is a failure. (In America the Bratt system is some- 
times held up as a model for liquor control.) The 
temperance societies in Sweden agree that the 
system of liquor rationing has not succeeded and 
should be abandoned or replaced by another sys- 
tem. 

In England, where sixty per cent of the men and 
forty per cent of the women drink, and where the 
public houses or “pubs” have a traditional place 
in English life, the alcohol problem is one of beer 
and ale. Many Englishmen drink every day (some 
working men drink twelve pints a day), and their 
bodies are hardly ever free of alcohol. The tem- 
perance movement is strong, and more than half 
of the members of the English cabinet are personal 
abstainers. 

In Scotland the drinking customs are quite dif- 
ferent from those of England. The Scots are whisky 
drinkers. Much of the drinking is done on Friday 
and Saturday nights. Many Scottish people drink 
then and at no other time. The sociological prob- 
lems created by heavy week-end drinking are se- 
rious. Scotland has local option but there is no 
local option in England. 

In the Netherlands the drinking of beer and 
wine is almost universal. The fourteen temperance 
societies work together. Each appoints one member 
of a national committee which advises the govern- 
ment. One of the strongest of the temperance 
societies is Sobrietas, the Catholic society for total 
abstainers, of which the president is Jonkheer 
Michiels van Kessenich, burgomaster of Maastricht. 

In Belgium, the most thickly populated country 
in Europe, total abstinence is rare. The people 
drink beer and hard liquors, but very little wine. 
A law forbids the sale of hard liquor by the drink. 
This stopped the treating habit and has reduced 
alcoholism. The milk is not of good quality, and 
many villages do not have a sanitary water system. 

In France the problem is one of wine. France has 
the largest per capita consumption of wine in the 
world. Practically everybody drinks wine at meals. 
The government frowns upon anything said against 
wine drinking because so much of the national 
income is derived from the manufacture and sale 
of wine. 


General Resolutions 


1. The Congress requests all the governments 
(a) to develop the fight against alcoholism from 
the material as well as the idealistic point 
of view; 

to take legal measures tending in particular 
to protect women and youth against the 
direct and indirect dangers of alcoholism, 
especially that of drinking bars. 


(b) 
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2. The Congress deems it necessary 

(a) to develop the regular exchange of informa- 
tion on the state of alcoholism in the dif- 
ferent countries; 

(b) to facilitate the exchange of scientific publi- 
cations relating to the alcohol problem and 
the fight against alcoholism; 

(c) to promote temperance literature, quite 
especially propaganda pamphlets and ma- 
terials; 

(d) to undertake scientific research on the in- 
jurious effects of alcoholism on nations and 
individuals; 

(e) to introduce systematic temperance teach- 
ing in all education and teaching establish- 
ments; 

(f) to fight against alcoholism by popular cul- 
ture, the wireless, the film, and the press; 





(g) to induce sports organizations to fight 
against the alcohol evil; 

(h) to interest the societies for sick insurance, 
accidents, and life insurance, in the fight 
against alcoholism. 


3. The Congress declares it to be the duty of 
the temperance organizations of the different coun- 
tries to devote special attention to the function of 
societies of abstaining teachers and physicians. 

I returned to the United States encouraged that 
in Europe, where drinking is accepted much more 
than it is here, there is a growing number who 
believe that total abstinence, alcohol education, and 
antiliquor propaganda, together with a program of 
rehabilitation of alcoholics, are imperative for the 
alleviation of the evils of drinking apd for the 
making of a sober world. 





Some Suggestions for Prayer 


“And he . 


. . wondered that there was no 


intercessor.” 


“All power in heaven and in earth is given 
unto His Son. And to you and me is given 
the key—intercessory prayer—to unlock 
that power. And God wonders as we 
wander prayerlessly through the encir- 
cling gloom... .”—E. H. Hamitton, Mis- 
sionary to China. 


Let us include in our prayers the following peti- 
tions— 

That we Christians may come to “a sense of 
our utter inadequacy and a sense of God’s 
utter adequacy and power to fill our hearts 
and the hearts of all who claim His name”; 
that we all may go to our knees in faith that 
God may change the situation throughout the 
world—may bring order out of man’s disorder. 

That God will intervene so that China and 
Korea may be kept from becoming a part of “a 
godless, anti-Christian world disorder.” 





That all Christians who are being called to suf- 
fer may be given strength to stand fast in the 
midst of persecution and bear a great witness 
to their faith in Christ. 

That the Spirit may work to convict of sin and 
convert to the Saviour those who seem to ig- 
nore God and His way of life through Christ. 

That the ministers of our Church may have 
power beyond anything they have ever before 
experienced as they this year preach the glor- 
ious Gospel of our risen and living Lord. 

That the consecration of our people throughout 
the General Assembly may be proven by our 
response to the opportunity to serve Christ and 
His Church through the Every Member Can- 
vass. 

That as we approach a new Church year, we may 
take time to sit at the feet of Jesus, hear His 
words, and come to fuller dedication of our- 
selves to Him. 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
Receipts—April 1, 1947—February 1, 1948...................... $ 29,801.40 


Receipts—April 1, 1948—February 1, 1949 


45,076.63 


Increase for ten months (including Program of Progress)... .$ 15,275.23 
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Charlotte A. Taylor 


ing and thriving. She cannot be kept in her 
cradle much longer! But if we take her out of 
the cradle, where shall we put her? 

Just four years ago, in March of 1945, the Presby- 
terian School for Christian Workers was opened 
by the North Brazil Mission in Recife. This open- 
ing met a long-felt need for a school in which girls 
could be trained for full-time Christian service. 
For some time before 1945 the Mission had wished 
to open a training school for girls. Plans had often 


Tie BABY of the North Brazil Mission is grow- 


By CHARLOTTE A. TAYLOR* 


The Bible Institute, 


North Brazil Mission’s 


Newest Project 


been discussed, but there was never money enough 
nor workers enough nor space enough for such a 
school. In 1945 these three things were still lacking. 
But it seemed to the missionaries that God was 
calling them to step out in faith and start their 
school, praying that He would supply all things 
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Student body of the Training School in 1947 with Charlotte Taylor. The Bible Institute is one of 
the objectives of the 1949 Birthday Gift of the Women of the Church 


*Secretary of the North Brazil Presbyterian Mission. 
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necessary for its efficient service and growth. The 
Agnes Erskine School was already full, but the 
missionaries in the direction of this school agreed 
to accept not more than six girls as the first group 
in the new School for Christian Workers. To meet 
the problem of space and faculty, it was decided to 
have the classes meet in ‘the afternoon. Teachers 
already busy in the Agnes Erskine School and in 
the Seminary agreed to give their time in the after- 
noon to the new school. 

The first group of girls began their studies with 
enthusiasm. During the summer holidays these girls 
directed vacation church schools, thus putting into 
practice many things that they had learned and 
gaining valuable experience. Vacation church 
schools were almost unknown in North Brazil, and 
both children and parents were thrilled with them. 

In 1946 the Agnes Erskine School was so crowded 
that it was not possible to take any new students 
into the Training School, But those who had begun 
their course the year before returned. A plan was 
worked out with the pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, whereby these girls could all teach 
in the mission points maintained by that church 
in the suburbs of Recife. Every Sunday they went 
out and were greatly used in organizing and direct- 
ing Sunday schools and young people’s groups. 

In 1947 the six girls who had begun their course 
when the school opened in 1945 returned for 
their final year. The front wing of an administra- 
tion and dormitory building for the Agnes Erskine 
School had just been completed. A big second floor 
room was turned over as a dormitory room to the 
girls of the Training School, making it possible to 
accept six new pupils. A small room on the first 
floor was temporarily turned over as a classroom 
for the Training School. Thus it was possible to 
have some morning classes. In the year 1947 the 
name of the school was changed to Bible Institute 
of the North—Instituto Biblico do Norte. 

In November of 1947 the girls of the first gradu- 
ating class in the Bible Institute received their 
diplomas in a joint commencement service with the 


boys of the Evangelical Seminary of the North. Six’ 


graduates went out to serve. Two of them are in 
the interior in Mr. Neville’s evangelistic field, 
opening primary schools in places where the chil- 
dren had had no opportunity to learn to read and 
write, and working with the evangelists in Sunday 
schools and preaching points, often walking many 
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leagues through dust or mud to attend services in 
lonely outposts or to visit in the homes, giving out 
tracts, conversing, singing, and showing by their 
own lives the light and joy of the Gospel. 

One of the graduates is Director of Religious 
Education in her home church in Fortaleza, Ceara. 
The office of D. R. E. is a brand new one in North 
Brazil, and our girls will be the ones who will show 
what such an office can mean in the churches. An- 
other graduate has opened a parochial school in 
connection with her home church in Sao Luiz, 
Maranhao. Two have remained at Agnes Erskine 
and are rendering invaluable service—one as the 
school nurse and one as a teacher. 

Two of the girls who studied one year in the 
Bible Institute were engaged to ministerial stu- 
dents before entering the school. They are now 
busy pastors’ wives, much better equipped to serve 
in the churches because of their studies here. 

We look forward to a great future for our newest 
institution, As the Brazilian Church continues to 
grow, she will feel more and more the necessity 
of trained workers to direct her religious education 
program. The fields are white to the harvest in 
Brazil. Never was there such an evangelistic op- 
portunity. The people are hungry for truth, for 
assurance and guidance. Brazil needs thousands of 
consecrated Christian teachers, Sunday-school work- 
ers, young people’s leaders, personal workers, 
nurses, pastors’ assistants, and Christian wives and 
mothers. 

It is our task and our privilege to provide some 
of these leaders who are so urgently needed, but 
under present circumstances our contribution is of 
necessity very limited. Until the Bible Institute 
can have a building of its own with adequate dor- 
mitory and classroom space and with its own audi- 
torium, it will be impossible for us to fulfill our 
task. The Agnes Erskine School, which has so 
generously given us a small place in her already 
overcrowded buildings, cannot continue indefi- 
nitely to house the Institute. As long as the Institute 
continues to be operated under those conditions, 
the maximum number of students who can be 
received each year will be twelve. 

The time has come for expansion and for the 
type of service which can be rendered only if the 
buildings, especially the classrooms, are adequate. 
To make this possible, North Brazil Mission’s new- 
est project needs gifts, support, and prayers. 
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A brief but informative history of one of the institutions within the bounds 


of the North Brazil Mission of our Church.... 


The Presbyterian Seminary 
of the North 


Based upon an article by REV. JERONIMO GUEIROS* 


T= existence of the Seminary of the North 


reminds one of a river which is instigator of 
life and bearer of fertility. 

Early in the life of the missionary movement 
in Brazil the necessity of a systematic preparation 
of native workers of the national Church was 
recognized. On the 15th of January, 1873, the Rev. 
John Rockwell Smith came to reside in Recife and 
began his missionary work. Although alone and 
with many responsibilities, he felt the call to 
prepare native workers. After the founding of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Recife, the first candi- 
dates for the ministry were chosen from among its 
members. These men later became known through- 
out Brazil for their intellectual capacity, literary 
ability, and efficiency in the work of the Church. 
The growth of the Presbyterian Church in south 
Brazil offered to Dr. Smith as an educator a larger 
and more promising field of service. He accepted a 
call to the Seminary of the South, and his going 
left a great need unmet in the north. 

For some years the few ministerial candidates of 
the north studied in the Seminary of the South. 
The great distance, however, which separates the 
two sections of the country and the difference in 
their development created many problems. In 1899 
the Seminary was reopened under the direction of 
the Rev. Martinho de Oliveira, who continued in 
this work until his death in 1903. 

Dr. George Henderlite succeeded Mr. Oliveira in 
the Seminary, and for a number of years prepared 
those who today are the great leaders of the Pres- 
byterian Church of the north of Brazil. When his 


* Pastor, Second Presbyterian Church, Recife, Pernambuco. 
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health no longer permitted him to continue his 
work in Brazil, the direction of the Seminary 
passed from Dr. Henderlite to Dr. Antonio Al- 
meida, a promising young Brazilian pastor who 
had studied in a seminary in the States. For 25 
years Dr. Almeida served as rector of the Seminary, 
during which period it was recognized first by the 
three presbyteries of the north as an official in- 
stitution, later by the Synod of the north, and still 
later by the General Assembly of Brazil. 

At present the Presbyterian Seminary of the 
North is a co-operative enterprise of the Presby- 
terian Church of Brazil, the North Brazil Mission 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., and of the 
Central Brazil Mission of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A. There are two national professors, 
the Rev. Israel Gueiros and the Rev. Samuel 

(Continued on page 152) 











Board of Directors of the Presbyterian 
Seminary of the North 


The faculty and 
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Needed: A Missionary Residence 


In the following article Rev. W. B. MosELEY, one of our missionaries, points 





up the need of a residence for missionaries in Fortaleza, Brazil. This is 
one of the objectives of the 1949 Birthday Offering of the Women of the 


Church. 


ORTALEZA is one of the strategic centers of 

Brazil, geographically. It is nearer to Africa 

than ony other point in the country except 
Natal, the difference being slight. The second 
largest airport in the world was constructed here 
during the war, and thousands of American soldiers 
came to know this city of more than 200,000 pop- 
ulation. 

More than fifty years ago the first missionaries to 
North Brazil traveled through and lived for short 
intervals in the city. The seed of the Gospel was 
sown in the early days, and a large thriving Church 
is the fruit that has sprung forth as a witness to the 
power of the Spirit. Up until the present time, no 
program has been worked out to evangelize com- 
pletely this concentrated population. It is now the 
plan of the North Brazil Mission to keep a perma- 
nent base in Fortaleza. A new church has been 
started by the Mission this year, with more than 
100 people in attendance. The city is ready to 
receive the Word of God as never before. Our radio 
program is reaching thousands of people. Hun- 
dreds of Bibles, and thousands of tracts, Gospels, 
and other pieces of literature have been sold by two 
book depots this past year. 

Inflation is at its worst in this section of Brazil. 
Rents on modest homes are prohibitive, and the 
trend is upward. The only solution to this problem 
is the building of our own home. Within a few 
years the rent saved would repay the investment, 
without counting the increased efficiency of the 
work. Today, the rented small home in Fortaleza 
is the center of the young people’s work in the city. 
One of the bedrooms is used for an office to pre- 
pare literature for Christian lay workers. Music 
is prepared and organized for the churches in 
Fortaleza and the interior. A large book depot 
crowds the front room. From it books are sent out 
over an area as large as one-half of the United 
States. The yard is filled with recreational equip- 
ment, designed primarily for the young people but 
used by the Women of the Church and other Chris- 
tian groups in the city. Evangelistic preachers from 
the interior room and board in the missionary’s 
home during their visits to Fortaleza for instruc- 
tion and information necessary to their work. 
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Fortaleza is the hub of missionary activity that 
covers in territory more than one-half of Brazil. 
With a missionary residence available for the di- 
versified work that is needed to produce fruit in 
this area, much more will be accomplished in the 
Name of the Lord. 


The American 
Bible Society 


ODAY the American Bible Society is faced 
“¢ with the problem of providing Scriptures for 

multitudes who hunger for them. Before the 
war the publishing of the Bible was carried on by 
many foreign bible societies, but the war laid 
waste many of those printing plants, reduced 
paper, and destroyed millions of copies of the 
Bible, so that a great part of the world is faced 
with a real “Bible famine.” 

There is but one Bible Society that can come to 
the rescue and produce the thousands of Scripture 
volumes that are now needed. It is the American 
Bible Society. Her secretaries report an over- 
whelming demand for the Scriptures. Requests are 
coming from Japan, Germany, Russia, China, 
Korea, etc., all of which indicate that the nations 
of the world are hungry for the Word. It is our day 
and opportunity to get the Message out. 

The American Bible Society has under way a pro- 
gram that calls for an expenditure of more than 
two millions of dollars over and above the cost 
of the regular program. Christians of every de- 
nomination must give personally and through their 
church organizations. A part of the 1949 Birthday 
Gift of the Women of the Church will go to this 
worthy cause. As we bring our gifts, we shall help 
to meet the demand for the Word of God, which 
is able to make men “wise unto salvation through 
faith which is in Jesus Christ.” 
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The Emmaus Home 


“Their eyes were holden” . . . “Their eyes were opened” 
Luke 24:13-35 


WO MEN had been to Jerusalem and were walking the seven miles back to 
[thei home, talking together of the things that had happened in the city 

when “Jesus himself drew near, and went with them.” What company! 
What a blessed fellowship! Surely there is no more beautiful, natural, thrilling 
experience recorded than that of these two disciples with their Lord. At first 
“their eyes were holden” so that they did not know Jesus. It is interesting how 
after the resurrection, Jesus could appear to His disciples and not be recognized, 
| then show convincingly that it was He. Later in this story it is recorded that 
“their eyes were opened, and they knew him.” In between, what happened? How 
did they come to recognize thir Lord? 

In the conversation which took place as they journeyed, it is revealed that the 
| disciples had three distinct witnesses to the risen Christ: 1) The women who had 
seen the empty tomb and heard the angel’s message, “He is risen”; 2) The witness 
of the two disciples who had visited the tomb and said, “He is not there”; 
3) The witness of the Word—the prophets who had spoken and made it plain that 
Christ would suffer and enter into His glory. Still their hope was not revived, 
for we hear them say, “We trusted that it had been he which should have re- 
deemed Israel.” 

The three drew near to the Emmaus home. When Jesus acted as though He 
would have gone on, they invited Him in, for it was late and dark, and a 
dangerous road lay ahead. They still did not know who He was. Having issued 
the invitation and opened their home’s door to Jesus, He entered. He enters 
every heart’s door which is opened to Him. There followed sweet communion with 
Him as He broke and blessed their bread and fed them. The record reveals that it 
was then that “their eyes were opened,” and they knew Him. Let us not forget the 
experience of these two. 

“They did not know Him as they walked, 
Their eyes were holden while they talked, 


But when at home He broke the bread, 
‘It is the Lord!’ they quickly said.” » 








It was in their home that the disciples came to know their Lord. Would we 
know Him? Then we must invite Him to be the honored guest in our home. 
We can be sure too, that we have His presence, if we truly open our doors to Him. 
He has promised: 


“Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: if any man hear my voice, and open 
the door, I will come in to him, and sup with him, and he with me.” 


From communion with their Lord came inspiration; this is always true. Their 
“hearts burned within them,” and the inspiration of a burning heart will find 
expression. These two disciples returned those seven miles back to Jerusalem, but 
how different was this journey! Their night had been turned into day, their‘despair 
into hope, their sorrow into joy, and now with hearts that burned, they went 
as bearers of the Good News to tell what they had seen and heard. It was true 
then, as it is now, that “hearts aglow will set other hearts aglow.” 
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A remodeling and building program in a rural church 


They Needed More Space’ 


By O. V. CAUDILL} 


particularly for religious education and 

parish activities, but the high cost of build- 
ing makes getting it a troublesome question. The 
Neuse Forest Presbyterian Church, which is four 
miles from New Bern, North Carolina, is in the 
midst of a building program that may well serve 
as a helpful guide to many small churches that 
plan for additional space. 

The Neuse Forest Presbyterian Church was not 
organized as a church until three years ago. Before 
that the work had been carried on for more than 
twenty years through the self-sacrificing service of 
the elders of the First Presbyterian Church in New 
Bern. When the Rev. Hubert Morris arrived in 
New Bern in 1944, he saw possibilities in this work 
of more than a chapel program. The officers of the 
First Church concurred in his opinion and pledged 
their support for a larger program. The people in 
the chapel were enthusiastic about the idea, and 
before long a petition with a hundred names was 
sent to the Albemarle Presbytery to organize a 
church at Neuse Forest. This was done on Novem- 
ber 18, 1945. 

After its organization the growth of the church 


M = rural churches need additional space, 


+ Reprinted from International Journal of Religious Education. 
Used by permission. 
¢ Director, Presbyterian Planning and Building Committee, 


Synod of North Carolina, Salisbury, North Carolina. 





was almost phenomenal. The Sunday school soon 
doubled in size, and by now has tripled in size. ‘The 
average attendance in Sunday school is 125 each 
Sunday, with often 140 during the fall and spring 
months. Mr. Morris preaches at the church every 
Sunday evening, and there are now 120 members 
of the church, as compared with 72 founding mem- 
bers. In addition to the Sunday school, there are 
two growing young people’s organizations, the 
Women of the Church, four elders, and five deacons. 

Originally there was only a one-room church 
building. To the back of this four small rooms were 
added, as shown in the picture of the old church. 
But with the recent increase in members and 
activities, something had to be done to get more 
room. Yet, building costs were beyond control and 
sources of funds were limited. The First Church 
in New Bern would give something, but it had its 
own building program. The Synod and other agen- 
cies of the Church could be counted on for the 
regular amounts. The local people would give all 
they could, and the organizations of the church 
wanted to do their part. But even with all these 
amounts added together, there was not enough 
to pay for tearing down the old church and build- 
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The old church—exterior, left, and floor plan, right 
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ing a new one, which seemed to be the only thing 
to do. 

As director of planning and building for the 
Synod of North Carolina, I was called in to advise 
the church. After a careful survey of the work and 
the needs, through many consultations with the 
officers of the church, the following suggestions 
were made to the congregation and approved by it: 

1. That the congregation go into a five-year 
building program. 


2. That this program be done in units, and as 


the units are built, that they be paid for as nearly 
as possible. 


3- That the present building be kept and in- Mm 


cluded in a total plan. 


4. That the first phase of the five-year program 


be carried through immediately. 


The first phase, which has already been com- | 


pleted, called for moving the original building 80 
feet back on the lot onto a good foundation to 
make room for additions in front. A new front was 
then added to the building, giving 400 square feet 
of new space, and a steeple was erected. In the rear, 
600 square feet more was added to the educational 
rooms making new rooms and lavatories. Then the 
whole building was brick veneered. 

The. interior of the old. church was remodeled. 
The choir was recessed back under an arch, taking 
up the space of two of the Sunday-school rooms in 
the original building. This space was compensated 
for by making two classrooms near the entrance to 
the sanctuary. These can be opened and provide 
room for an overflow. 

The second phase of the five-year plan, which 
the church hopes to begin shortly, provides for 
adding two classrooms to the right wing of the 
present church, and placing at right angles to this, 
parallel to the sanctuary, a social room with a 
kitchen. A court will then be left between the 
social room and the sanctuary, as shown in the 
plan for the completed building. 

There is still plenty of space at the rear of the 
church to add other rooms as the church grows. 
Because of excessive cost, it is difficult to meet the 
ideals of a good religious program. Nearly all of 
our small churches are having to cut down the 
amount of space recommended for all ages. It is my 
hope that proper space for the small children 
will be provided when these rooms are added. 

After the plans were accepted, preparations were 


made to get the work done. It was discovered that © 

many in the congregation had had some building © 
experience. It was also found that a contractor was }° 
attending the church. The contractor agreed to ! 


supervise the work for hourly pay, and to donate 


much time at night if the men in the congregation | 
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Above, the church 9 it ‘easels now. The old building was 
moved back, additions put on the front, and a steeple built. 
Below, when the church completes the second phase of its 
building program there will be a social room parallel to the 
sanctuary, with two classrooms in the wing between 
would come and help do the work. Up to date 6go 
hours of labor have been donated by men in the 
community, after regular work hours. The adult 
members were out en masse on the evenings when 
there was a big job all could help to do. A member 
of another church recently told me that there were 
more cars out at Neuse Forest Church the night 
they poured their cement sidewalk than came to 
his own church on Sunday morning to attend 
church. 

This donated labor has, of course, materially 
reduced the cost of the church. The cost for the 
material and for moving the church back was 
$5,509, and the cost for labor was $3,792. With 
courage and faith in the future, this little church 
is not letting the high cost of building defeat their 
program for training their youth.-In less than five 
years they will have their new Sunday-school rooms 
and the social room complete and paid for. 

















At the present time (January 13, 1949) the total 
man hours contributed in labor by the men of the 
church amounts to 1,378. The materials in the 
present building cost $6,702.82, and the labor cost 
is $4,575.40. Thus, the cost of the present building 
is $11,278.22. Insurance men have assured us that 
the building is worth $20,000! 

The men of the church laid the new hardwood 
floors entirely by themselves, which, of course, cut 
down the labor cost tremendously. We have an 





indirect lighting system, the ceiling is of celotex, 
and the walls of plaster, with a four-foot plywood 
wainscoting from the floor. A new gas heating 
plant has been added. 

We do not believe in making debts for others 
to pay after we have moved off the scene. Our 
indebtedness has never been over $300.00 at any 
time during this initial phase of our building 
program. We are now anxious to get new pews 
and to start on our social room and kitchen. 








OR more than a quarter of a century Bishop 

John S. Stamm, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 

Vice President of the Federal Council of 
Churches and President of the Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil of Churches, has played a leading role in co- 
operative Christian movements. 

The senior bishop of the Evangelical-United 
Brethren Church, Bishop Stamm acted as chairman 
of the commission which developed the plant to 
unite his own church of 700,000 members and the 
United Brethren Church in 1946. 

For 20 years Bishop Stamm has been a leader 
in the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. He has been a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee for 20 years, Chairman of the 
Department of Evangelism, and was elected Vice 
President two years ago at Seattle. For several years 
he has taken a special interest in the effort of the 
churches in international affairs. He has taken an 
active role in the Federal Council’s Commission on 
a Just and Durable Peace and the Department of 
International Justice and Goodwill. 
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Bishop John S. Stamm 


New President of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America 


A forceful champion of Christian unity both in 
the United States and throughout the world, 
Bishop Stamm was a member of the American 
Committee of the provisional World Council of 
Churches. He was a delegate to the Council’s first 
Assembly in Amsterdam, Holland, last summer, and 
was elected a member of the ninety-man Central 
Committee which governs the World Council be- 
tween assemblies. 

A graduate of the Evangelical Theological Semi- 
nary, Naperville, Illinois, and Chicago University, 
he held pastorates for twenty years in Missouri and 
Illinois. In 1919 he was appointed professor of 
Systemic Theology at the Evangelical Seminary, 
Naperville, Illinois and in 1941 was named Presi- 
dent of the Evangelical School of Theology, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania. 

He was first elected ‘a bishop in October, 1926, 
and was subsequently re-elected quadrennially. He 
is at present senior bishop and president of the 
board of bishops of the Evangelical-United Breth- 
ren Church. 
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Dr. Nolde, just back from the U.N. meetings in Paris, comments on two 


significant actions taken by the U.N. General Assembly at Paris on December 11. 


The United Nations 


Acts on Human Rights 


By O. FREDERICK NOLDE* 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights 

OR the first time in history, governments 
Preepresenting the greater part of the world’s 

population have reached agreement on the 
broad definition of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. The United Nations, in its Third Ses- 
sion at Paris, formally adopted a Universal Declar- 
ation on Human Rights, by a vote of 48 in favor, 
none against, and 8 abstaining. 

The Preamble of the Declaration begins with 
an assertion that “recognition of the inherent 
dignity and of the equal and inalienable rights of 
all members of the human family is the foundation 
of freedom, justice, and peace in the world.” In its 
conclusion and operating act, it states, “Now, 
therefore, the General Assembly proclaims this 
Declaration of Human Rights as a common stand- 
ard of achievement for all peoples and all nations, 
to the end that every individual and every organ 
of society, keeping this declaration constantly in 
mind, shall strive by teaching and education to 
promote respect for these rights and freedoms and 
by progressive measures, national and international, 
to. secure their universal and effective recognition 
and observance, both among the peoples of mem- 
ber states themselves and among the peoples of 
territories under their jurisdiction.” 

The body of the Declaration contains go Articles. 
These cover a wide range of human relationships. 
They include the personal, political, and legal 
rights which have won progressive recognition over 


*Dr. Nolde is Dean of the Graduate School, Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary in Philadelphia, and Associate General Secretary 
of the World Council of Churches in charge of international affairs. 
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the last few centuries. The document takes on a 
contemporaneous color in its more ample provi- 
sions for social and economic freedom. While pro- 
tection of personal liberty from inroads by state 
and society is especially stressed, man is not viewed 
as an isolated being, but rather in terms of his place 
in social experience. 

The churches of various countries were instru- 
mental in securing strengthened provisions for 
human rights in the United Nations Charter. 
Thereafter, acting separately through their na- 
tional commissions or co-operatively through the 
Commission of the Churches on International Af- 
fairs, they have steadily pressed for sound inter- 
national action to define man’s rights and freedoms 
and to promote observance of them. 


Basis of Human Rights 


The Declaration reflects a Christian view Of 
man in society but does not explicitly define that 
view. It recognizes, in the Preamble that man has 
inalienable rights, and therefore, it implicitly re- 
jects the view that the state has the power to grant 
or to deny man’s rights. Article 1 claims that “all 
human beings are born free and equal in dignity 
and rights. They are endowed with reason and 
conscience. . . .” 

At no point in the Declaration is direct reference 
made to God as Creator or as the Divine Origin 
of the rights which are-defined. This omission may 
seem strange to some Christians and may even give 
rise to serious criticism. However, it should be 
noted that the United Nations represents the world 
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of nations and, in face of widely differing beliefs 
and political principles, mention of the name of 
God might have been a hypocritical or meaningless 
formality. Even though the majority of delegates 
would probably have found such a reference per- 
sonally acceptable, they were reluctant as a matter 
of fairness to impose their view on those who be- 
lieved otherwise. Moreover, Christians should re- 
member that it is the distinct task of the churches 
to bring men to faith and to a profession of that 
faith. They cannot expect the United Nations to 
accomplish by legal fiat that which must be the 
expression of a prevailing conviction. 

The Declaration is intended to affirm that man 
has the right to believe as he sees fit, not to declare 
what man should believe. Recognition of God as 
the origin of man and of his rights can more 
honestly appear in world political documents only 
when the churches have more nearly fulfilled their 
mission of world evangelization. In interpreting 
the Declaration, the Christian has an obligation 
to contend that such rights as man claims in society 
derive from the Christian view of man’s nature and 
destiny, by virtue of his creation, redemption, and 
calling. 


Religious Freedom 


Freedom of religion is inseparably tied up with 
virtually all other human rights. Man is free to 
live by conscience only when related rights and 
freedoms are respected. To understand the direct 
meaning which the Declaration has for religious 
liberty, one must take into account particularly the 
articles on non-discrimination, family, education, 
culture, opinion and expression, assembly and as- 
sociation, equality before the law, and freedom 
from the retroactive operation of law. 

Article 18, which deals specifically with freedom 
of thought, conscience, and religion, can have far- 
reaching significance. It reads: 


‘“Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience, and religion; this right in- 
cludes freedom to change his religion or belief, 
and freedom, either alone or in community with 
others and in public or private, to manifest his 
_ religion or beliefs in teaching, practice, worship, 
and observance.” 


In general terms, this Article sets forth those pro- 
visions which, in the judgment of many Christian 
leaders throughout the world, are essential to the 
exercise of religious liberty. In that it includes 
reference to freedom of thought and conscience 
and freedom to change one’s religion or belief, it 
recognizes a principle which will allow peaceful 
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competition of differing convictions and ideologies. 
In an ever-shrinking world, the impact of one 
system of thought upon another makes the applica- 
tion of this principle an imperative requisite for 
world peace and order. A concept of freedom of 
thought and religion has thus been introduced for 
international acceptance which goes far beyond the 
provisions hitherto made in national constitutions. 
Short as it is, the Article was a long time in the 
making. Preliminary study extended over a few 
years and involved consultation with church lead- 
ers in many parts of the world. The draft that had 
been prepared encountered a severe test in the 
deliberations at Paris. In Committee debate, repre- 
sentatives of the Moslem world strenuously op- 
posed inclusion of specific reference to freedom to 
change one’s religion or belief. The USSR, in 
contending that freedom of thought and freedom 
to perform religious services must be in accordance 
with the laws ‘of the country concerned, would 
have subjected both the definition and the practice 
of religious freedom to rigid state control. Many 
Latin American countries initially favored a far 
more limited statement. 

Prospective support for these different points of 
view revealed opposition blocs which might oper- 
ate separately or in various combinations. Since 
both the World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council had recently 
taken formal action in adopting a Declaration on 
Religious Liberty, it was possible for the C.C.1.A. 
to confront the United Nations delegates with the 
imperative need to resist these amendments and 
to sustain the text of Article 18 as it had been 
previously drafted. . 

By approval of the Social and Humanitarian 
Committee, the Declaration was submitted for final 
action to a Plenary Session of the General Assem- 
bly. Full significance of the debate at this point 
must await detailed study. However, even a pre- 
liminary appraisal brings to light two highly sig- 
nificant matters. The delegate of Pakistan, speaking 
from the standpoint of Islam and quoting from 
the Koran, “unhesitatingly and unequivocably” 
supported the full text of the Article on religious 
freedom, stressing the right to change one’s re- 
ligion. This revolutionary statement, although not 
endorsed by the delegate of Egypt, can have vital 
bearing on the missionary movement. The com- 
ments of delegates from U.S.S.R. and related coun- 
tries, while stressing specific criticisms which 
prevented their governments from accepting the 
Declaration, made it evident that the concept of 
human rights which is based upon a materialistic 
view is radically different from that which accepts 
a spiritual foundation of life and society. Such 
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differences cannot be ignored — in interpreting the 
contemporary world situation. 

Many other views expressed in the final debate 
have bearing on the life and work of the churches. 
Consideration of them is here impossible. Sufficient 
to state that, when the Declaration was finally 
adopted, it sustained the Article on religious free- 
dom in the form which many church leaders had 
regarded as adequate. 


Significance of the Declaration 


Careful analysis will reveal that the Declaration, 
while including a few provisions which could 
better have been omitted, is predominantly satis- 
factory. When it is remembered that fifty-eight 
governments participated in the final stages of 
drafting and that agreement had to be reached not 
only on substance, but on every phrase, word, and 
even punctuation mark—ultimately in five Jan- 
guages—such defects as will become apparent find 
ready explanation. 

The achievement of this wide agreement on 
human rights can offer mankind encouragement 
at a time when tensions still seriously divide the 
nations. It will not in itself solve problems but may 
have vital bearing on their interpretation and 
solution. 

While the Declaration has in itself no power to 
bind governments to compliance with its provi- 
sions, its adoption can have certain very practical 
consequences. 

1. The Declaration has been recognized by the 
United Nations as a first step towards a legally 
binding Covenant for which many states have 
already pledged their support. Both the World 
Council of Churches and the International Mis- 
sionary Council have, by formal resolution, de- 
clared that this next step is necessary. Accordingly, 
the churches will continue their representation 
when the Human Rights Commission proceeds 
with the drafting of the Covenant at its Fourth 
Session in the spring of 1949. 

2. Meanwhile, the world has at hand a standard 
for the broad definition of those human rights on 
which a large majority of the nations have agreed. 
To be sure, this agreement will encounter differi ing 
national interpretations, and its terms may be vio- 
lated at many points. Nevertheless, it represents a 
statement of world opinion and carries a moral 
weight that cannot be ignored. The United Nations 
has called upon governments and non-govern- 
mental bodies to educate their people as to the 
meaning and use of the Declaration. The churches 
can play an important part in this process by intro- 
ducing the Declaration for study, as may be ap- 
propriate, in their schools and organizations. . 
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3. Nations which are disposed to improve their 
conduct in the matter of basic human rights will 
be able to make use of this document both for 
legislation and for court interpretations. Christians 
should assume responsibility to encourage such ap- 
plications and, even more, make every effort to 
bring practice in their own communities into com- 
pliance with the provisions of the Declaration. 

4. The Declaration will provide material argu- 
ment on the side of freedom in the relations among 
nations generally and in their attempted solution 
of controversial situations. Political leaders in- 
creasingly recognize that the issues of human rights 
underlie and penetrate virtually every political 
problem which the world today faces. The more 
precise definitions of human rights now accepted 
will aid Christians in interpreting the situations on 
which decision is needed and will provide a stand- 
ard or yard-stick for measuring their individual 
conduct as well as that of governments. 


Convention on Genocide 


The United Nations General Assembly has also 
formally adopted 2 Convention on Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. This action 
follows a declaration by the Assembly in 1946 that 
genocide is a crime under international law, con- 
trary to the spirit and aims of the United Nations 
and condemned by the civilized world. It climaxes 
an intensive effort to draft an acceptable treaty 
and is in large measure a response to strongly 
organized public opinion. It can have significance 
not only in that it seeks protection for groups of 
people but also in that it is a further step toward 
recognizing the observance of human rights as a 
matter of international responsibility. 

The Convention states that genocide means any 
of the following acts committed with intent to 
destroy, in whole or in part, a national, ethnical, 
racial, or religious group, as such: killing members 
of the group; causing serious bodily or mental 
harm to members of the group; deliberately in- 
flicting on the group conditions of life calcilated 
to bring about its physical destruction in whole or 
in part; imposing measures intended to prevent 
birth within the group; and forcibly transferring 
children of the group to another group. Persons 
committing genocide—or guilty of conspiracy, in- 
citement, or attempt to commit genocide—shall be 
punished, whether they are constitutionally re- 
sponsible rulers, public officials, or private individ- 
uals. 

As is the case with all treaties of this kind, the 
convention will have to be ratified by member 
states in accordance with their constitutional 
processes. Twenty states must ratify it before it 
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can be effective. It will come into force on the 
ninetieth day following the date of deposit of the 
twentieth instrument of ratification or accession. 
All contracting parties are required to make neces- 
sary revisions in their own legislation. For the trial 
and punishment of the crime of genocide, the con- 
vention provides four means: courts of the state 
in the territory where the act is committed; an 





international penal tribunal for which plans are 
still to be developed; the United Nations; and the 
International Court of Justice. 

The Convention will be binding only upon those 
states which have accepted it. Nevertheless, in that 
it establishes an international standard and accepts 
the principle of international responsibility, its 
value can ultimately extend to other nations. 





HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO YOU! 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


1—Mrs. Paul B. Smith, Brazil 

2—Mr. John Boyle, Brazil. 

2—Rev. R. F. Cleveland, Africa 

2—Dr. Paul Shields Crane, Korea 

3—Mrs. E. T. Boyer, Korea* 

4—Miss Florence D. Patton, Japan (Retired. Address: 
936 Elizabeth Street, Pasadena, California) 

4—Rev. T. K. Morrison, Africa 

5—Miss Willie Burnice Greene, Korea 

6—Mrs. R. P. Richardson, China 

May 8—Miss Roseva Loring, Africa 

May 8—Miss Clara Fisch, Africa 

May 10—Mrs. H. M. Washburn, Africa* 

May 10—Mr. Walter D. Shepard, Africa 

May 12—Miss Sarah Watkins Lacy, Brazil 

May 13—Mrs. Paul J. Coblentz, Brazil 

May 13—Miss Virginia Smith, Brazil 

May 15—Rev. Glenn W. Murray, Africa 

May 15—Mrs. Eugene L. Daniel, Korea 

May 16—Rev. George H. Hurst, Brazil 

May 17—Miss Mary L. Dodson, Korea 

May 17—Rev. Joseph B. Hopper, Jr., Korea 

May 18—Rev. R. J. McMullen, China* 

May 19—Mrs. Richmond McKinney, Mexico* 

May 20—Rev. Lardner Moore, Japan 

May 20—Mrs. H. E. Pressly, Mexico 

May 21—Mr. Richmond McKinney, Mexico* 

May 21—Miss Lillian C. Wells, China 


May 
May 
May 


May 21—Miss Margarida Lee Davis, Brazil 

May 23—Rev. J. H. Longenecker, Africa 

May 27—Miss Margaret H. Hopper, Korea 

May 28—Rev. E. T. Boyer, Korea 

May 28—Mrs. William Henry Benchoff, Brazil 

May 28—Miss Katherine Peck, Brazil 

May 29—Mrs. Paul S. Crane, Korea 

May 30—Mrs. L. B.*Tate, Korea (Retired.: Address: Frost- 
proof, Florida) 

May 30—Miss Miriam J. Heindel, Brazil 

May 30—Rev. Irvine G. Mitchell, Japan 

May 31—Mrs. William J. Anderson, Jr., Africa* 

May 31—Rev. H. T. Bridgman, China* 


* In United States 
Note: As our missionaries now in the United States are mov- 
ing from place to place, it is impossible to give permanent 
addresses so far in advance of the birthday. The Educational 
Department, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee, will be glad to 
supply the address on request near the birthday. Should these 
cards be sent to Box 330 to be forwarded, please use first-class 
postage. 

A birthday card, unsealed and with signature only, may 
be sent for 114 cents. If cards are sealed, they should bear the 
regular first-class postage—s cents for Africa and the Orient, 
3 cents for Brazil and Mexico. Mail may now be sent to 
China, Korea, and Japan when the address is known. 
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The new Beech Street Chapel of the Limestone Presbyterian Church, 
Gaffney, S. C. 


HIS chapel was ready for occupancy last 

November, and by January 1 had received 

twenty-five new members on profession of 
faith and transfer of church letter. The average 
Sunday-school attendance is 70, and 125 attended 
the Christmas party. 

This chapel is located in the mill area, where 
an outpost Sunday school was established in 1946 
in the building also pictured here, and which was 
moved later to two other buildings of similar pro- 
portion, until finally the Sunday school—which 


Beech Street Chapel was 
established in this build- 
ing, later moved to two 
other buildings, and is 
now housed in its new 
building. At the extreme 
left (back) stands Mrs. 
D. M. Boozer, one of the 
organizers of Beech Street 
Chapel, and a _ faithful 
teacher and worker 
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did not assemble on Sunday at all but each Tues- 
day afternoon—was meeting in a section of a resi- 
dence. But it was not disbanded, and Limestone 
Presbyterian Church continued to serve the area 
until interest became permanent, and now the new 
gleaming white chapel on a prominent crossroads 


‘corner lot stands with open door to all who would 


enter. 

Rev. Hucu C, HAMILTON is pastor of the Lime- 
stone Presbyterian Church, which has an outstand- 
ing chapel program. 
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Desperate but Not Despairing 


By ROBERT J. McMULLEN* 


WOULD say the situation (in China) is desper- 
l ate, wouldn’t you?” Such was the statement of 

E.C.A. Administrator Paul Hoffman, And one 
of his top-flight associates, closely related to the 
U.S. Government’s China program, declared that 
“it is becoming more desperate by the hour.” All 
mission board secretaries in charge of China work 
have even more data to-support these statements 
than have our esteemed officials. 

As Dean William Hung of Yenching said re- 
cently, “this is China’s darkest hour.”” Our mission 
work in China, especially that of the Christian 
universities, though facing unprecedented difficul- 
ties today, must look forward to much more serious 
conditions in the near future. 

All agree that the more desperate the condition 
of a patient, the greater the need and expense of 
proper treatment. Blood transfusions, oxygen tent, 
three private nurses, special medicines and foods, 
injections, and more frequent visits of doctors may 
be required. There is no question of providing 
whatever is necessary to preserve the life of the 
patient and to restore him to active work. Surely 
we must just as earnestly determine that we will 
stand by these Christian universities in their des- 
perate .need. 

During the past year all our colleges have been 
able to carry on as usual. This fall Cheeloo Uni- 
versity moved from its campus before Tsinan was 
taken by the Communists. Together with the 
others, it is operating in Nationalist territory. But 
continued civil war and fantastic inflation have 
greatly increased the difficulties and expense of 
running these institutions. 

The price of flour recently increased sixfold in 
one week; the price of a meal threefold in two 
days. The professors in government universities 
went on a strike because their salaries would not 
provide bare necessities for their families. Our 
faculty members, though paid less, remain loyal. We 
must stand by them. They deserve it. 

It seems certain that some of these institutions 
will soon be behind the iron curtain in China. 
Since there seems no place to which they can 
evacuate, they will face the alternatives of closing 
or of carrying on under a Communist regime. 


*Dr. McMullen is Secretary of the United Board for Christian 
Colleges in China, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Some will endeavor to continue their work in spite 
of all the dangers involved. 

To such we say that while the United Board is 
more interested than ever in Christian colleges in 
China, it is not nearly so much concerned with 
the survival of any one institution as it is in the 
type of institution which survives. As an institution 
of Christian higher education, it cannot surrender 
to atheistic materialism or the use of hate and 
force as methods of social change. 

Once again many of our faculty members may 
have to endure imprisonment and torture. Some 
may become martyrs in the defense of their 
Christian principles and practices. As long as the 
college is loyal to the Christian purposes for which 
it was founded, the United Board will support it 
in every way possible. 

No one can tell how the situation will develop 
nor the special need of any one of these institutions 
at any specific future date. Conditions will differ 
from place to place and from time to time. We 
must be prepared to give a transfusion or bring 
out the oxygen tent or do whatever is needed when 
needed. Without funds in hand the United Board 
cannot help any institution in any way at any time 
under any circumstances. It is absolutely necessary 
to have adequate means to render at least the 
minimum service required, Although their situ- 
ation is desperate, they will not despair as long 
as their friends stand by them. What a privilege 
to do it! 


Presbyterian Seminary of the 
North 


(Continued from page 141) 


Falcao; and two missionaries, the Rev. E. Ray- 
nard Arehart and the Rev. H. Theodore Hinn. 
The course of study compares favorably with that 
of Presbyterian seminaries in the United States, 
and the ministerial candidates who enter this in- 
stitution leave it well prepared to defend the faith 
and proclaim the Gospel tidings. 


(The Presbyterian Seminary of the North is 
one of the objectives of the 1949 Birthday Gift 
of the Women of the Church.) 
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Left, members of the streetcar Sunday school line up for picture taking just before swinging aboard the trolley which 
serves as a place of worship. Right, this is the way the class looks to the pastor who gives instruction every Sunday 


afternoon—Religious News Service 


Street Car— 





Church — 


with only a handful of stores now has a street- 
car, but without wheels. 

Mr. T. P. Howard, a planter of Lake Cormorant, 
Mississippi, decided that the children of Pritchard 
needed a Sunday school. He looked around for a 
building but could not find one. At a suggestion, 
he acquired an old streetcar from Walls, Missis- 
sippi. The streetcar was an old one removed from 
the Florida line in Memphis when the city replaced 
the cars with newer buses. 

Every Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock, Rev. T. T. 
Williams and a group of teachers from Tunica go 
out to Pritchard and hold the services. A portable 
organ is cairied along. This “streetcar Sunday 
school” also serves for preaching services. 


Preis oniy a has a streetcar! This little town 
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Sunday School 


Rev. T. T. Williams said that the attendance 
was unusually good, with about 47 children and 
adults attending each Sunday. 

The teachers in the Sunday school are: T. P. 
Howard, superintendent; Mrs. Elchue Denton, Jr., 
organist; Mrs. T. P. Howard, Bob Sayles, Mrs. Jesse 
Nichols, Rev. and Mrs. T. T. Williams. 

Others assisting are: Mrs. L. C. Canon, Mrs. 
Tommy Howard, Mrs. Bob Sayles, Mrs. Clint 
Nichols, Mrs. Wesley Bailey, Mrs. Clara Bowen, 
Miss Will J. Bowen, Mr. Robert Harris, Mr. C. W. 
Harmon, Mrs. R. E. Smith, Mrs. Bob Draughon, 
Mrs. Pat O’Keefe, Miss May Irvine, Mrs. H. C. 
Webb, Mrs. J. IT. Buchanan, Mr. Elchue Denton, 
Jr... Mr. and Mrs. Julian Sides, Jr., Mr. D. W. 
Ryker, Mr. Wesley Bailey. 

—Reprinted from Tunica Times-Democrat. 
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The Chinese Church Stands 


Firm in a Desperate Hour 


UR fellow Christians in China are progress- 
( )ing in their work for our Lord and for His 

Kingdom. Churches, schools, residences, and 
hospitals may be destroyed, but those of us who 
know and love the Chinese Christians are confident 
that their faith will not be destroyed. 

Churches may be looted; walls may be charred 
and may crumble; steeples may be shattered and 
may fall—but His Church in China has withstood 
revolution, invasion, and long years of civil strife, 
and cannot but survive the present crisis. 

In the newspapers, we read of retreating Nation- 
alist armies; in our church publication, we read of 
retreating missionary forces. Even before pictures 
of the reconstruction of our mission institutions in 
China were distributed, we learned that our hos- 
pital at Hwaiyin (Tsingkiangpu), in North Kiangsu 
Province, had again been destroyed. In the face of 
such news, all of us are tempted to question the 
validity of speaking of or planning for a Program 
of Progress in China. But the outstanding fact that 
should give us courage and faith is that the Chi- 
nese Church itself is standing firm. 

After six months in the ancient and uniquely 
interesting city of Peiping in language school, we 
arrived in Taichow, in North Kiangsu Province, 
late in September, 1948. Taichow, an old Chinese 
city seventeen miles north of the Yangtze River and 
some forty miles northeast of the river port of 
Chinkiang, was to be our permanent station. We 
were aware that the civil conflict might move in 
that direction at any time, but that fact made it 
all the more urgent that we begin our work as soon 
as possible in order to accomplish all we could 
before being interrupted. 

Through the generous gifts of members of the 
Church at home, the hospital buildings had been 
beautifully repaired, and equipment and supplies 


* New missionary in Taichow, China. 
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By MRS. HENRY NELSON* 


had been provided. We were pleased to learn that 
several former Chinese members of the hospital 
staff were eager to return to Sarah Walkup Hos- 
pital to join us in the Lord’s service there. ‘Their 
response to our invitation was doubly appreciated 
because of the fact that some of them left more 
profitable work and returned at substantial finan- 
cial loss, desiring to give of themselves to serve 
their Lord in a Christian hospital, and because by 
that time, it was impossible to secure the services of 
Chinese doctors and nurses who were more favor- 
ably located south of the Yangtze River. 

The hospital had just been opened on November 
1, when, on November 8, we received advice from 
the American consul-general in Shanghai to evacu- 
ate. On November goth, we again received a warn- 
ing to leave—this time both from American officials 
and from the mission. After prayerfully seeking 
God’s guidance and the advice ‘of Chinese co- 
workers, it seemed wise that some members of the 
station should leave and that others should remain 
to settle mission affairs and to plan for the’ con- 
tinuation of the work under native leadership. It 
looked then as if the stay of the remaining mission- 
aries might be temporary. Since that time, however, 
missionaries have made plans to remain at the 
station even if the Communists take over there. 
The Chinese Christian leaders have approved this 
plan and have declared their intention to remain 
at their posts. We are praying for God’s continued 
guidance for all of them, that He will grant unto 
them wisdom and understanding, so that they may 
know how they can serve best. 

It is our prayer that it will be possible for a 
“skeletal force” of missionaries to continue our 
work in China; but whatever the future brings, and 
even if all missionaries are forced out, the Chinese 
Christians will continue to serve Him. They will 
continue to share and to give of their strength in 
service to their fellow men to a measure which puts 
us to shame; they will continue to share enthusi- * 
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astically their joy in the knowledge of a living 
Christ. 

At a recent meeting of the Chinese Christian lead- 
ers in Taichow, called by the remaining mission- 
aries to announce their intention to stay, the Chi- 
nese pastor called for a Bible and read the 34th 
Psalm: “Many are the afflictions of the righteous: 
but the Lord delivereth him out of them all... . 
The Lord redeemeth the soul of his servants: and 
none of them that trust in him shall be desolate.” 
(Psalm 34:19, 22.) In this they are confident. The 
Chinese Church has suffered much, but out of the 
sufferings of the past years have come a quickening 
of spirit and a strengthening of faith. 

The recent rebuilding of mission churches, 
schools, hospitals, and the resumption of work 
which for years was impossible, have brought new 
hope and courage to our fellow Christians in 
China, who have, through the grace of God, carried 





on under what seem to us insurmountable diffi- 
culties. 

Although there may again be destruction of 
property—fear not. Our Church’s property invest- 
ments are essential to, but secondary to its invest- 
ments in lives and in the souls of men. These in- 
vestments are bearing fruit; and rather than la- 
menting any loss which it may suffer materially, 
our Church should rejoice in “working while it is 
day” and in grasping the opportunity which God 
has given in China while it is ours. 

Some of us have been forced to come home, but 
we are not “giving up”; rather, we are looking 
forward with joy to rejoining our Chinese brothers 
in Christ, who stand now on the unfailing promises 
of God to deliver them from all their fears and out 
of all their troubles, and who are depending on 
the continued support of our Church through 
gifts, love, faith, and prayer. 





Missionary Sailings and Arrivals 


SAILINGS 
From China: 
Rev. and Mrs. Andrew Allison 
Miss Gussie Fraser 
Miss Annie Kok 
Miss Virginia Montgomery 
Miss Florence Nickles—sailed December 4, on 
Transport Anderson for San Francisco. 
Rev. and Mrs. S. C. Farrior sailed December 6, 
on Lykes ship Houston. 


For Japan: 

Rev. and Mrs. James A. Cogwell and daughter, 
Margaret Ann, sailed from San Francisco, De- 
cember 17, on the S. S. Almo Victory, Pacific 
Far Eastern Line. 


For Brazil: 
Rev. George H. Hurst sailed from New York, 
February 11, on the S. §. Brazil, Moore McCor- 
mick. 


ARRIVALS 
From China: 
Mrs. Henry Nelson and son, Sperry, arrived in 
Nashville via plane December 8. 


From Mexico: 
Rev. and Mrs. Z. E. Lewis arrived around De- 
cember 23. 


From Africa: , 
Miss Elizabeth Zogheib arrived by Pan American 
Airways, December 19. 
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—Sowing —Reaping — Growing!— 


A Month of Varied Interests 


Glancing over the topics for the Sunday-school 
lessons in March, one reads titles that capture the 
interest and stir the imagination: “Sowing and 
Reaping,” “Divine Resources for Human Needs,” 
“Growing Discipleship,” “Jesus among Other 
Races.” Could there be any better thoughts to start 
you thinking this month? MARCH—instead of 
“blustery winds and days that chill,” you are 
thinking of “seed sown and results that have been 
given”; instead of “beware the Ides of March,” 
there is this reassuring thought, “Divine Resources 
for Human Needs”; instead of “wearing of the 
green,” you think of ways yet unused for “Growing 
in Discipleship.” And as you think of all the per- 
sons with whom you have worked this year, per- 
haps you will catch a longer vision when you see 
“Jesus among Other Races.” 

_ There is much work to be done in every local 
church. Just look at the calendar: March 6—Every 
Member Canvass Day. (For a fresh approach to 
this day, read the article by Dr. J. G. Patton, Jr., 
“Oh, Me! Another Every Member Canvass!” page 
105 of this magazine.) That day also marks the 
beginning of a “Special Evangelistic Season” for 
the local churches, which will extend through 
April 17, Easter Sunday, 1949. For Women of the 
Church there is extra work this month: Reports 
must be prepared carefully and fully and mailed 
promptly; plans for the new Church year must be 
made, with retiring and incoming officers conferring 
as needed; the study program for the year, 1948- 
1949, should be brought to completion, with the 
very best programs of the entire year; new liter- 
ature, including packets for every officer, should be 
placed in the hands of those who will carry respon- 
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sibility in the new year; local records must be fin- 
ished, with notebooks completed and given to those 
women who will carry forward the different phases 
of the work. And there is much to be done in co- 
operation with the pastor and session, diaconate 
and Men of the Church if this season of especial 
evangelistic effort brings forth the desired results, 
if the finances of the church for 1949-1950 are suc- 
cessfully assured, and if the work of the whole 
church moves forward confidently and in a way 
that is most pleasing to God. 


Certain Emphases to Be Considered 


As suggested in the preceding section, personal 
responsibility as stewards and as evangels of the 
Gospel comes first this month. On other pages of 
this magazine you will find articles which call your 
attention to this work. Read carefully page 97, 
“Your Church Program”; then find and read 
thoughtfully the articles on stewardship and evan- 
gelism. There is so much that is fine in this maga- 
zine each month—do you find yourself thumbing 
through the pages quickly and promising yourself 
reading time later? And do you keep that promise? 
It seems so necessary to keep inviolate such prom- 
ises—‘‘time is of the essence”—but it has such a 
way of slipping from us! For this last month in the 
old Church year, 1948-1949, you will reserve time 
for reading this magazine, won’t you? Maybe a 
rainy afternoon will find you by the fire reading— 
a pleasant prospect, at least! Regardless of what 
else comes into March, you will have gained some 
of the best if you give yourself to thinking along 
the lines suggested and if you really do some- 
thing about each of these two major responsibilities 
of every Christian. 
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Has This Been for You a Year “Fitly 
Framed Together”? 

Such thoughts beset one as the year draws to a 
close! With brave thoughts and plans we begin 
each year of study and service! It is well to glance 
back. Hence, reports are considered important. 
Success should encourage, never inflate one; failure 
should stir and challenge, never dismay nor dis- 
courage one. For those women who have followed 
through that splendid book, Fitly Framed To- 
gether, and have read the entire Bible in 1948- 
1949, there has been a deepening of spiritual 
knowledge and a satisfaction that is keen. You will 
close the study with ““The Apocalypse—The Climax 
and Culmination of the Whole Drama Pictured 
Symbolically,” as Dr. Samuel L. Joekel, author of 
this booklet, calls the last study. It will mean more 
to you as you prepare for the circle meeting if you 
_will read Revelation and note, as you read, the 
ways in which the theme, “redemption,” is used. 
Note, too, the triumph of the Church. Be sure to 
list the great hymns in this book; some are like 
great choruses sung by many voices. And, as sug- 
gested in The Guidebook for the Presbyterian 
Woman, page 32, list the promises, invitation, the 
call to witness, and the six times the word “come” 
appears in the last chapter of the Bible. 

It is hoped that the other suggestions in The 
Guidebook, pages 32 and 33, will be used to pre- 
pare the women for both circle and general meet- 
ings this month. These questions can be a means 
of spiritual light and growth to those who use 
them. And it is no trite question which one asked, 
“Why stay we here on earth except to grow?” 

The twelve studies in the booklet, The Chris- 
tian Home Today, come to a close with the timely 
topic, “Budgeting Our Time.” There should be 
a lively discussion in this general meeting in which 
everyone present will see more clearly the pro- 
portion of time that is due her home, her church, 
her community, herself. There should be some 
real resolutions made, perhaps solemn pledges, that 
will result in a more balanced living for every 
woman attending this March meeting. There can 
be. Are you praying that the Spirit of God will use 
this program to such a worthy end? If there has 
been something missing for you in these meetings, 
there is the possibility that you have missed using 
the opportunity for praying for leaders, for mem- 
bers, for your own self, and for the presence of 
God’s Holy Spirit to interpret to your own mind 
and spirit the truth that has been in each study. 
Blessings have been missed too often because we 
have not been prepared to receive them. Here is a 
final opportunity in 1948-49. 


MARCH, 1949 





Congratulations and Commendations with 
Sincere Good Wishes 

To every officer who has faithfully and joyously 
fulfilled her work this year, even though results do 
not seem to be all that was desired, we extend con- 
gratulations and appreciation. May this year soon 
closing be kept long in your memory to gladden 
you and chasten you and impel you to more loyal 
service in the Master’s work. To you who take the 
responsibility for leadership in the new Church 
year, 1949-1950, we give our vote of confidence, 
the right hand of “fellowship of responsibility,” 
and the hope that as the days and months unfold, 
your desires for this work be more completely 
realized and your plans constantly developed and 
enlarged. The records that have been made will 
be incorporated in part in the Annual Report of 
the Committee on Woman’s Work, which the Sec- 
retary of Woman’s Work will present to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in May. That report will be pre- 
sented with thanksgiving and humility for the 
goodness of God in counting worthy the Women 
of the Church to be among the workers in His 
glorious Kingdom. 





1949-1950 Study Program 
Booklets 


Available after February 15 
from the 
Committee on Woman’s Work 
Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Guidebook for the Presbyterian W oman. 
Price, 20 cents. A valuable booklet of in- 
formation for use throughout the year by 
every woman. 


These Are Written. Price, 30 cents. 
Studies in the gospel of John by Dr. 
James Sprunt, a guide to Bible study in 
circles. 


Of the Household of Faith. Price, 60 
cents. A booklet of twelve programs for 


the general meetings of the Women of 
the Church. 


We Believe. Price, 40 cents. For the in- 
tensive Bible study, a series based on the 
Apostles’ Creed, by Dr. Henry Wade 
DuBose. — 



























Foreign Missionaries in Active Service 











Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 


Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
LULUABOURG, Sac Privé, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 

*Allen, Miss Virginia 

*Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day 
Holladay, Miss Virginia 
Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 

tPunt, Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. 


Bulape Station, 1915 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 

Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. Ne 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
*Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 
Wilson, Mr. Robert H. 


Kakinda, 1948 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Longnecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
*Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N.) 


Leopoldville 
(Address: care Congo Protestant 


Council, LEOPOLDVILLE, Congo 
Belge, Africa) 


* Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 


tLiddell, Miss Lucile 


Lubondai Station, 1924 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 

TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa) 

Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 

Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
t+tHudson, Miss Mary McCann 
*Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
*tLoring, Miss Roseva 

+McDonald, Miss Nolie 

MacLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 

Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 

Moore, Miss Florence 

Moore, a Margaret W. (R.N.) 

Sh epard, M Mr. oa Mrs. Walter D. 

Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 

Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Boehler, Miss Emily 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
*King, Dr. Robert R. 
McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Morrison, Rev. and irs. John M, 
*Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Holmes, III 
Vass, Rev. and Mrs. a C., dr. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Luluabourg, 1946 
Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. James A, 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 


Mboi Station, es 

(Address: A. P. C. M 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
*Anderson, Mr. and = Wm. J., Jr. 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Watt, Mr..and Mrs. John Franklin 


Moma Station, 1942 
(Address: Moma, LUISA, 
[Par Kamponde Gare] 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
M cElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 





Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Fisch, Miss Clara 
Hancock, Miss Bessie (R.N.) 
*McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
Ray, Mr. and Mrs. Joe L. 
Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 
*Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
*Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 
*Wharton, Rev. and Mrs. Conway T. 
Study in Brussels 


(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions 
Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue 
du Champ-de-Mars, 

Brussels, Belgium) 


Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 

Lewis, ng Florence 

McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 

Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
TtRice, ‘iss Madge 

Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, IIT 

Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 

Waskbura, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. C. 

—-o— 


” 
Brazil 
EAST BRAZIL MISSION 
Campo Belo Station, 1920 


(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Cockrell, Miss Susan 
Heflin, Miss Pauline 
Formiga Station, 1938 
(Address: Formiga, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Benchoff, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 


Lavras Station, 1893 

(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 

Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
*Brumit, Mr. Thomas J. 

Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 

Carnahan, Miss Margaret 

Davis, Miss Margarida Lee 

Gammon, Mrs. 8S. R. 

Heindel, Miss Miriam J. 

Kennedy, Miss Bernice 

Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 

Cambuquira Station, 1942 
(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 
Marchant, Miss Genevieve 


Dourados Station, 1930 


(Address: Dourados, Territorio Federal 
de Ponta Pora&, Brazil) 


Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Varginha Station, 1921 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Foster, Miss Edith 
Lacy, Miss Sarah W. 
Peck, Miss Katherine 
Alfenas Station, 1946 
(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 


Rio de Janeiro 


(Address: Silva Jardin, No. 23, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil) 


Gammon, Miss Billy H. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 
Belem Station 


(Address: c/o American Consulate, 
Belem, Para, Brazil) 


Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Boyd, Miss Nancy A. 





Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Swetnam, Rev. and Mrs. Walter 
Watson, Rev. and Mrs. Malcolm L. 
Recife (Pernambuco) Station, 1873 
(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs, E. Raynard 
Boyce, Miss Lina 
seman 7 Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
Fortaleza 
(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza, 
Ceara, Brazil) 
Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 


Paraiba Station 

(Address: Caixa Postal 148, Jofio Pessda 
Paraiba, Brazil) 

+Stears, Mr. and Mrs. George E. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Campinas ~ 
(Address: Caixa Postal No. 15, 
Campinas, E. de S&éo Paulo, Brazil) 
Boyle, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Collette, Miss Ruth Burton 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
Donnell, Rev. and.Mrs. J. T. 
Preston, Rev. and Mrs. W. Warrington 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 
Smith, Miss Mary Virginia 
Carmo do Paranahyba 
(Address: Carmo do Paranahyba, 
inas, Brazi 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 
(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
inas, Brazil) 
Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Hurst, Rev. and *Mrs. Geo. H. 
Little, Miss Martha 
Parks, Rev. and Mrs. John G., Jr. 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 
Patos 
(Address: Res 44, Patos de Minas, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 
*Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 


Goiania Station, 1940 
(Address: Caixa No. 6, Goiania, Goias, 
razil) 
Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
Uberaba 
(Address: Caixa 155, Uberaba, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 
Skelton, Rev. James H.., Jr. 


—-Oo— 
e 
China 
CHINA MISSION 
Hangchow Station, 1867 


(Address: Hangchow, Chekiang, China) 


*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
lis, Miss Margaret 

*Sheldon, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. A. 

Stribling, Miss Frances 


Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address: Kashing, Chekiang, China) 

*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. Ganesh. 
*Lynch, Miss R. Elinore 
*Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John W. 
*Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 

Kiangyin Station, 1895 
(Address: Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China) 
*Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew 


Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion 





Nanking Station, 1920 
(Address: Nanking, Kiangsu, China) 
*Nickles, Miss Florence 
Shanghai Station, 1947 
(Address: 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China) 
Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 
*Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. 8S. C. 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
*Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 
Soochow Station, 1872 
(Address: Soochow, Kiangsu, China) 
*Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R.N.) 
Minter, Rev. and Mrs. John P. 
Chinkiang Station, 1883 
(Address: Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China) 
Dunlap, Miss Chesiotte (R.N.) 
*Gieser, Dr. and Mrs. P. Kenneth 
*Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander S. 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
*Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., ‘Jr. 
Worth, Miss Ruth 
Taichow Station, 1908 


(Address: Taichow, Kiangsu, via 
Chinkiang, China) 

*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 

*Farr, Miss Grace 

Fraser, Miss Gussie 

*Mizell, Miss Marguerite 

Nelson, Dr. and *Mrs. Henry 8. 

*Price, Mrs. Robt. B. 

Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robert P. 
Haichow Station, 1908 

(Address: Haichow, Kiangsu, China) 

Currie, Rev. and *Mrs. Edw. 8. 

McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 

*Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 


Suchowfu Station, 1896 
(Address: Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China) 


Brown, Rev. and Mrs. Frank A. 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 


] *McFadyen, Mrs. A. A. 


Tenghsien Station 
(Address: Tenghsien, Shantung, China) 
Hwaianfu Station, 1904 
(Address: Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China) 
Hwai-Yin Station, 1887 
(Address: Hwai-Yin een 
Kiangsu, China) 
*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 
*Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. George Bird 
“Vinson, Dr. and Mrs. T. enue 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N 
Wusih 
(Address: Mei Yuan, Wusih, Ku, 
China) 
*Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. Martin A. 


Foochow, Fu 
(Address: Foochow, Fu, China) 


Iverson, Dr. Lalla 
‘o Dr. E. P. Hayes 


United Board for Christian 
Colleges in China 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 


Language School in Peiping 
College of Chinese Studies 


(5 Tungssu Toutiao Hutung 
Peiping, Hopei, China) 
Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A.., Jr. 
Farrior, Miss Ruth 
*Kok, Miss Annie 
“Montgomery, Miss Virginia H. 
ilkerson, ir. and Mrs. Joseph L. 


Formosa 


(Address: c/o Rev. James Dickson 
2 of 94 Chung Shan Road, 
Mackay Hospital, 

Taipeh, Formosa) 


Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. M 
ag ays Taylor, Rev.and Mrs. aaa 
op OF (Peiping} Wells, Miss Lilian C., 
Hwaianfu) 
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Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 
Kobe Station, 1890 
(Address: Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan) 
Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
Meliwedne, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
48 Nakajima, Dori 3 Chome 
Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 
Nagoya Station, 1887 : 
Address: 21 Hagashi-Shirakabe Cho, 
Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan) 
Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
*Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M. 
Gifu Station, 1917 
(Address: Gifu, Japan) 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
6 Kokonoe-cho, I Chome 
Takamatsu Station, 1898 
(Address: Takamatsu, Japan) 


Marugame Station, 1920 


(Address: 439 Nakafu, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan) 


Gardner, Miss Emma Eve 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 
Toyohashi Station, 1890 
(Address: Toyohashi, Japan) 


Tokushima Station, 1889 Mokpo Station, 1899 (Address: 5 de Mayo S ee Toluca 
okushima on , uerrero, Mexico ‘ 
? Address: South Chulla P: ’ (Address: Matamoros 29, Toluca, 
(Address: Tokushima, Japan) ¢ Mokpo, cores) — }Yeaworth, Miss Ivy V. : Mexico) 
Kochi Station Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph Taxco Station Pemberton, Miss Helen 


(Address: Kochi, Japan) 


Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 





*On furlough. 
tTeacher of missionary children. 
yAssociate worker. 


POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, and Korea require 5 cents for 
the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional ounce 
or fraction of an ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan, and 
Korea at the rate of 25 cents per half ounce; bowever, air-mail folders may be 


obtained at the post office for 10 cents. 


Letters to Brazil and Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and con- 
ditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the 
United States. Air-mail rates to Brazil and Mexico are 10 cents per half ounce. 





re 


Generat AssemBiy: Rev. E. C. Scott, D.D., 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer, 1120 Liberty Bank 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


Exscutive Commirree or Foreign Missions, 
113—16th Ave., South, Box 330, Nashville 1, 
Tennessee: Rev. C. Darby Fulton, D.D., 
Executive Secretary; Rev. D. J. Cumming, Acting 
Educational Secretary; Rev. Richard T. Gillespie, 
Candidate Secretary; Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer. 


Executive Commirrer or Home Missrons, 605 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: 
Rev. Claude H.. Pritchard, D.D., Executive 
Secretary; Rev. S. B. Lapsley, Educational Secre- 
tary; Rev. Homer McMillan, D.D., General 
Secretary; Mr. G. B. Strickler, Treasurer. 


Exscutive Commitrer or CaristraN EpucaTIoNn 
AND Minisrersat Rewer, 410 Urban Building, 
Louisville 2, Kentucky: Rev. Wade H. Boggs, 

D., Executive Secretary; Rev. William H. 
Hopper, D.D., Treasurer. 


Executive Commitrge or Re.icious EpucaTIon 
AND PusBuicaTIoNn, Presbyterian Building, 6-8 


Korea 


KOREA MISSION 


(Note additional information under 
Postal Rates) 


_ Chun Ju Station, 1896 


(Address: North Chulla Province, 
Chun Ju, Korea). 

*Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. 

Fontaine, Miss Lena 

Greene, Miss Willie Burnice 

Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 

Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 

Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
*Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D.A. 

Talmage, Miss Mariella (R.N.) 

Winn, Rev. 8S. Dwight 

Winn, Miss Emily 


Kwang Ju Station, 1904 


(Address: South Chulla Province, 
Kwang Ju, Korea.) 

*Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. D. J. 
Dodson, Miss Mary L. 

Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
*Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
McQueen, Miss Anna 
*Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. James I. 
Root, Miss Florence 

Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Hopper, Miss Margaret 
McMurphy, Miss Ada 

Talmadge, Miss Janet C. 
*Talmadge, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 


Agencies of the Church r. 


Sunchon Station, 1913 
(Address: South Chulla Province, 

Sunchon, Korea.) 
Biggar, Miss Meta 
Boyer, Rev. and *Mrs. E. T. 
Crane, Miss Janet 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Daniel, Rev. and Mrs. Eugene L. 
Miller, Miss Louise 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
(Address: Cuernavaca, Mexico) 


*tLewis, Rev. and Mrs. Z. E. 
Morelos No. 3 


Coyoacan Station 
(Address: Coyoacan, D.F., Mexico) 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Williams, Miss Janella W. 
Guerrero No 13 
*McKinney, Mr. and Mrs. Richmond 
—o— Abosolo No. 18 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
F. Carrillo Puerto No. 46 


Atoyac 
(Address: Atoyac, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Boyce, Mr. and Mrs. James R. 













































Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 
Zitacuaro Station, 1919 
(Address: Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Degollado 35, Mexico) 
Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
*Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 
Cuanhtemocy Leandro Valle 


Morelia Station, 1919 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz’’ Morelia: 
Michoacan, Mexico) 

Myers, Mr. Z, V. 

Rogers, Miss Carolyn 

*Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 


Chilpancingo Station, 1921 


Teloloapan 


(Address: Madero 7, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


*McClendon, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 
Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 
Tixtla 


(Address: Independencia No. 1, 
Tixtla, Guerrero, Mexico) 


McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
Cuetzala 
(Address: Cuetzala, Guerrero, Mexico) 


Beaty, Miss Lettie 
Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 


Palacios, Texas 
(Address: Box 1, Palacios, Texas) 
Morrow, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. 


(Address: Apartado No. 8 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 


Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 











Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to 
China, Japan, and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 

Commercial papers 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 1 cent 
for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 

Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Africa, Brazil, and China we do not advise the use of parcel post. 
Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and require- 
— of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal 
uide. 





CommrtTes on EvaNcetism, 36_ Hunter St., SW, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. H. H. Thompson, 
D.D., Director. 

Rapro Commrtrrexz, 36 Hunter St., SW, Atlanta 
3, Georgia: Rev. John M. Alexander, D. D., 
Director. 

ComMITTEE ON OversEAS Reuter: Rev. Vernon 8. 


N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia: 
Dr. Edward D. Grant, Executive Secretary; Mr. 
John S. Grant, Treasurer; Rev. John L. Fairly, 
D. D., Editor in Chief; Southwestern Branch: 
1814 Main St., Dallas 1, Texas; Rev. O. G. 
Henry, Director. 





CommitrEE on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Dr. Janie W. 
McGaughey, Secretary; Mary 8. Quidor, Treasurer. 


Commitrez oN Srewarpsurp, Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. J. G. Patton, 
Jr., D.D., Secretary; Deedie-May Austin, Di- 
rector of Presbyterian News Service. 


CommiTtTrEB on Nearo Work, 36 Hunter Street, 
SW, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex. R. Batchelor, 
Executive Secretary. 


ComMITTEE ON CHRISTIAN Re.ations, P. O. Box 
5094, Richmond 20, Virginia: Rev. John H. 
Marion, Jr., D.D., Director. 


Broyles, Jr., Chairman, North Avenue Presby- 
terian Churth, Atlanta, Georgia; Roy LeCraw, 
Campaign Director, P. O. Box 1433, Atlanta 1, 
Georgia; Rev. E. C. Scott, Treasurer, 1120 
Liberty Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING ScHoot FoR Lay 
Workers, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 22, 
Virginia: Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D., 
President. 

Trustees oF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND 
PressyYTerRian Founpation, Inc., Commercial 
Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: T. S. McPheeters, 
President; George M. Rose, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Derense Service DeparTMENT: Presbyterian 
Building, 6-8 N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, 
Virginia: Dr. Edward D. Grant, Treasurer, 

















* COLLEGE DIRECTORY-—Continued -» 











WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri 
A Presbyterian College for Men 
Nearly a century of proved ability to meet current needs 


and retain the values of a liberal education that is 
Christian. 


Thoroughness in instruction 
Friendliness on the campus 
Sound personal guidance 


Applications for admission in September, 1949, 
now being received. 


Write for catalogue and information. 


WILLIAM W. HALL, Jr, President 


KING COLLEGE 


A fully accredited 4-year college. Co-educational. Presby- 
terian. Founded 1867. Liberal Arts. Sciences. Business. 
Education. Four types of scholarships: (1) Competitive 
(2) Academic (3) Grant in Aid (4) Remunerative Work. 


For information and catalog write 


R. T. L. LISTON, President 
Box S 
Bristol, TENNESSEE - 








The Presbyterian Church has always 
stood for high standards of education. 
These colleges offer educational op- 
portunities under Christian influence 
to young people. Each college gladly 
responds to inquiries from parents, 
young people, and others. 





SUMMER SESSION, 1949 
July 20— August 18 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Courses Offered: Bible - Religious Education - Church Music 
Church Kindergarten Work - Visual Aids 


Write for Bulletin 


PATRICK H. CARMICHAEL, Director 
3400 Brook Rd. 
Richmond 22, Va. 



































cAll the year 


Opportunity 


HOME 
MISSIONS 


Privilege 
Responsibility 


Continue as “Great Words” 
representing great realities. 
The work of Home Missions 
is an all-the-year task; there- 
fore, 


Your continued prayers. 








Your sustaining gifts. 


are always needed. 





eAssembly’s Executive Committee of HOME 


MISSIONS 


605 Henry Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 





The need was 
yesterday - 

Let’s hope NOW 

is not too late- 


To prove “Christ . . . the only Answer” 
Presbyterians will meet our $600,000 goal 
for Overseas Relief this Easter Season. This 
money, given through Christ’s workers, 





will feed hungry hearts as well as bodies. 
Churches, schools, salaries, scholarships for 
Christian inspiration will be provided. The 
Christian faith overseas will be undergirded. 
Through giving we will do our share in pro- 
moting Christianity abroad. 

Your church is joining with Christians 
throughout America in producing a nation- 
wide radio program entitled, “ONE GREAT 
HOUR.” This program, designed to raise 
millions, will be helpful in inspiring us to 
meet our smaller quota. 











sas 





YOULL ENJOY LISTENING TO 


Saturday Evening, March 26th 
In behalf of 


OVERSEAS RELIEF 


AND ITS GOAL OF $600.000 





